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We commend to the pastors and trustees of our 
Western churches, the “acknowledgments” of 
Treasurer Shippen in our announcement column, 
and trust that they will not look complacently upon 
the conspicuousness given to many of our churches 
by their absence. 


Many of our readers will share with us a special 
pang at the thought of the burning up of good 
books, particularly when they belong to one who 
loves and needs them. This will certainly be the 
case when they learn that at the recent burning of 
a hotel in Sioux Falls, Dakota, the Rev. A. A. Rob- 
erts, now of Baraboo, Wis., lost the pickings of his 
library to the value of a hundred dollars. They 
were temporarily stored there and consequently 
covered with no insurance. Mr. Roberts is about 
to re-enter the ministry, which he was compelled 
to abandon some years ago on account of health, 
and will greatly miss these, his most essential tools, 
which he had taken out with him to Dakota on his 


missionary scout last summer. It would seem, as 


though it would be pleasant for some of our readers 
to share a portion of this loss. Any one desiring to 


| join such a Mutual Fire Insurance Company can do 
4 80 through this office. 


The visit of Secretary Reynolds of Boston to Chi- 
cago on matters relating to the missionary work of 
the A. U. A. in the West is one which ought fre- 


- |quently to be repeated. The consciousness of a 


common country and a common cause and the wis- 
dom and inspiration necessary to carry out large 
cosmopolitan interests demand a frequent inter- 
change of visits between Eastern and Western rep- 
resentatives. Every such interchange will bring 
the conviction that the ideals of each lie in the land 
of the other. Boston finds its best in Chicago, and 
Chicago finds that its wealth and hope are still in 
Boston. Jealousies and misunderstandings are 
possible only along the attenuated lines of the Tel- 
egraph, Printing Press and the Post Office. Face 
to face the full family likeness comes out, and the 
strong thrill of kinship and identity of interest is 
fully felt. 


Thomas Whitridge of Baltimore, lately deceased, 
has left a round $100,000 to the American Unita- 
rian Association. Whether the bequest was condi- 
tioned or not we have not learned. In any case it 
is a most notable and encouraging event, one that 
will inspire courage in many a worker. It is a 
worthy example for others to follow. Whgt with the 
added opportunities of usefulness throughout the 
West and South, and the increased facilities of 
work that will come with the new headquarters at 
Boston, the $150,000 subscriptign for which is just 
completed, thee Association is confronted with prob- 
lems requiring more wisdom, consecration and 
breadth than ever before. Let the new building be 
something more than a denominational mill that 
collects and distributes missionary money, and where 
the petty denominational gossip about conservative 
deacons and radical young ministers forms a large 
commodity in the conversation. Let the new build. 
ing have wide windows and frequent fire-places, so 
that the atmosphere therein may be both light and 
warn; let it become the headquarters of p ecy, 
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a rendezvous of all the genial forces that tell for 
the higher religious life of America. Anything 
less than this will cause the very busts of William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for which we hope the architect 
will make conspicuous niches, to blush with shame. 


After what we have said in a recent number 
about the “ Unity” series of services, we need only 
add that the Christmas service, just published, is 
of the same general character, with readings, re- 
sponses and musical selections of a high order of 
excellence. The most striking single feature is 
the cheerful “‘How lovely thy tabernacles,” re- 
peated at intervals, either in whole or by phrases, 
through the service. The familiar story of the 
Nativity is skillfully and agreeably introduced, but 
we should have preferred a closer adherence to the 
words of the gospel. This service is designed 
especially for church and congregation; is, however, 
well adapted to Sunday-school-use. The Christmas 
Service of the Boston Sunday-School Society is pre- 
pared expressly for Sunday-schools, and is therefore 
somewhat shorter than the other—especially shorter 
in the readings, which are wholly responsive. They 
are, we believe, entirely in the language of 
Scripture. The hymns are simple and good, with 
music of a type different from ordinary Sunday- 
school music. The music for Martin Luther’s 
Christmas Carol was composed expressly for this 
service, by Prof. E. H. Bailey. Others are composed 
by Richard Storrs Willis and Rev. J. B. Dyke, 
and there is a spirited “processional” hymn. The 
carols are introduced as a part of the service; in 
the Western service there are six excellent ones, 
printed separately at the end. Both services make 
use of chants, a feature which we are glad to see 
devéloped, for they are easy to learn, and impart to 


the service a character of dignity and solemnity, 
W. F. A. 


We are glad to see that the plates of W. C. Gan- 
nett’s life of his father, Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
have been offered to, and accepted by the American 
Unitarian Association, and that a cheap Dollar Edi- 
tion, uniform with the Life and Works of Channing 
and the Works of Dr. Dewey, now passing through 
the press, is soon to be issued. This book is a most 
important contribution to the history of liberal 
thought in this country, and hasa value quite inde- 
pendent of the earnest life it protrays. In its 
cheaper form we predict for it a wide circulation. The 
Association has been very happy in the mechanical 


construction of its Dollar books and we hope to see 
the list enlarge into a “Dollar Library of Unitarian 
Classics.” Next in this list should appear a Dollar 
Edition of the Works of Theodore Parker and a Dol- 
lar Edition of O. B. Frothingham’s Life of the same. 
Too jong has the A. U. A. ignored the claims and 
fame of Theodore Parker, who stands next to Chan- 
ning in the love gnd reverence of the Unitarian 
workers of to-day, and any association that claims 
to be representative of the Unitarian movement but 
which persists in neglecting the preservation and 
dissemination of the words of its great Pauline 
apostle will provoke first the smiles and then the 
contempt of its own children. For the present and 
perhaps for a little time yet to come such a project 
might encounter technical difficulties in the way of 
copyrights, rival claims of publishers, etc.; but all 
such difficulties can with patience and persistency 
be overcome, and the work should be undertaken 
while competent hands are left which can justly 
edit the masterful words. We earnestly hope that 
the Publishing Committee of the A. U. A. will look 
into this matter. 


The most important step forward, taken in the 
liberal field in the West this year, is the. one the 
puts our wise Brother Effinger of Bloomingten into 


the field as Minister at Large for the Llinois fra-._ ~~ 


ternity of Liberal Churches. Mr. Effinger is a man 
of deep religious nature, with high constructive 
purposes and large missionary experience. To\him 
belongs the high credit of having laid the oun 
tion stones of Unity Church, St. Paul, and the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines. He inaugurated 
the Iowa Association and was its first effective arm. 
The work such a man may accomplish in a State so 
ripe for liberal thought as Illinois, working through 
a series of years, if properly supported, is beyond 
computation. Here are feeble societies to be 
strengthened, strong ones to be quickened, new and 
restless communities of Liberals to be visited, advised 
and organized; isolated Liberals to be fellowshipped 
and brought into sympathetic relations. This and 
much more Mr. Effinger can do if we give him a 
chance, and we want to enlist as active co-worker 
with Mr. Effinger every active reader of Unrry in 
this State; and for his sake as well as our own we 
wish this number might be multiplied by five as it 
might and should be. We have the confident assur- 
ance that the A. U. A. will share the burden with 
us, dollar for dollar, so that every Illinois dollar 
makes two missionary dollars. Seven hundred 
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dollars ought to be promptly raised within the|An omission like this cannot but strike the more 
State limits, and a generous share of it ought to thoughtful reader as of a very grave order, since it 
come outside of our organized centers, who are | betrays a defective moral earnestness on the part of 
already carrying more or less heavy financial bur- | the writer, which, to whatever degree his work may 
dens for the sake of truth and freedom as they see | be accounted a success from other standpoints, must 
it. Don’t wait for further invitation. Send your | condemn it as a notable failure in respect to the 
contribution to the Treasurer, C. E. Switzer, Gales- | deepest and worthiest intentions which underlie the 
burg, Ill., and write to J. R. Effinger, Bloomington, | book-maker’s art. 
Iil., of your interest in his work; tell him the con-| We are frequently told that the novelist’s purpose 
dition of affairs in your neighborhood; ask him to | is not didactic, that his office is neither to teach nor 
preach in your town-hall or school-house or your | to preach, simply to “hold the mirror up to nature,” 
much neglected Liberal Church. Send him the |—a line of excellent meaning, too often misused in 
name and addresses of any liberal friends through- its application. Nature herself is didactic, and the 
out the State. Touch elbows! Forward!! true artist is he who adjusts his mirror to that im- 
~--— partial angle of vision which reflects all types alike 
The key to the sihiads 5 of the remunerative em- | in their native integrity, the type which fails to 
ployment of women, as set forth in Mr. Howells’ please the author’s individual taste and fancy, no 


story, “A Woman’s Reason,” is found in a single sen- | less than that which commands his highest admi- 
tence at the close of the book, where the heroine, | ration. 


Helen Harkness, is described as owning to a “ sense | 
of escape rather than achievement” as she looked | 


back upon the struggling attempts to earn a respect- | The most striking fact concerning the visit of the 
able and honorable livelihood for herself, which | eloquent East Indian ng@fied above has attracted 
marked the years of separation from her lover. In- little attention in this country so far as we may 
the happy marriage which followed upon the return | judge from the notices of the press—the fact that 
of the lost Robert, Miss Harkness is represented as | he came here as the apostle of a new religion. He 
‘finding an unhoped for release from all the vexa-| was welcomed in Christian pulpits and more than 
—~_ tots social problems which she had been vainly justified the wisdom of those who invited him to 
‘tryi ing to solve, and which she now felt herself at| preach by his ability to inspire and edify the 
liberty to set aside as quite inexplicable or empty | Christians who were fortunate enough to hear him. 
of interest. It is true she has gained enough knowl- | He said nothing to which any but the very narrow- 
edge of the world, its needs and standards, to enable | est sort of Christians could take any exceptions. 
her to say the right and wise word to a young girl | When he mentioned the name of Christ he was not 
similarly situated to herself, whom she urges to try only reverent but luminous, instructive. He had 
and do some one thing well, but she laments that | the teachable spirit, the candid, open mind, that is 
she forgot to supplement this with another piece of | so winning that no doubt some were deceived into 
advice, to be sure and say yes when the right man | thinking that he held their particular views, when, 


asks her, adding that “that is where the trouble | indeed, he was far from it. This must be so, it 
always begins.” 


MOZOOMDAR. 


Po 


would seem, since so many of us positively claim 

Miss Harkness set about the task of earning her him. But with all this he is not only not one of 
own living, not because she liked work, or greatly us in his own view of the matter, but came to this 
beliéved in it, but because the circumstances attend- | country as a missionary of the Brahmo Somaj. 
ing her father’s death left her no other choice except No doubt he came for his own education and im- 
dependence upon friends. The idea that work, provement also, expecting to get good as well as to 
honest, useful employment for which one receives a do good, but with an earnestness and unselfishness 
just compensation, is one of the great preservative that seems equal to that of any primitive Christian 
forces both of character and society, the best safe- he has given himself to the proclamation of the 
guard of happiness, a sure remedy for that spirit of | gospel of the Brahmo Somaj. It is the common 
feverish unrest and hopelessly misplaced ambition | conception of that church that it is for the Hindoos 
which characterizes both the women and the men of | who become so enlightened that their old faith no 
the present generation,—this idea is not once pre- | longer satisfies them, and who at the same time are 
sented nor even hinted at in “A Woman’s Reason.” ! unable to accept the Christian dogmas. Among just 
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and to the land of its orgi 
But it is Mr. Mozoomda nception of t 
Dispensation that it is to spread all over the e 
absorb all other religions, Christianity includ 
and supersede all. 

Mozoomdar is a disciple, of the most loyal type, 
of Chunder Sen, who is the head of the New Church. 
Sen is an inspired man, writing the Holy Scriptures 
of the coming Dispensation now; and blessed ar 
they who are able to receive him and his word. 
All the religions of this world, Mozoomdar said, 
originated in the East and spread westward; why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that this 
should happen again? Is not anew religion needed ? 
Is not the heart and faith utterly gone out of the 
old? Is not the civilized world to-day in just that 
state of skepticism and make-believe toward the old 
religion that the Greek and Roman world was in 
at the time of Christ’s coming? The world is 
growing corrupt, for want of faith, and yet faith 
toward the eities and in the old forms is abso- 
Intely impossible. It is time for the day star to 
arise again in the East to tell the world that an- 
other cycle is complete, and that new wisdom has 
come for the new day. This attitude seems to the 
present writer the most striking fact concerning this 
man whose presence and word affected us all so 
favorably and so profoundly. And some of us 
have the feeling that is said to be so very common 
in revival meetings and elsewhere where there is 
earnest preaching—“ that is good, very good; to be 
sure [’m an unbeliever myself, and it doesn’t touch 
me at all, but it is good, very good for John Smith 
over there, and the others, even for some members 
of my own family, and I think I really wish some- 
body would be converted.” ae 


Sontributed MH rticles. 


BEACON-LIGHTS. 


JAMES H. WEST. 


The brilliant beacon-lights that bound the shore 
Guide safe the storm-tossed mariner to port: 
What matter, green or gold, or tall or short? 

What matter, shown from rock, or bluff, or tower? 

He questions not their color, size, or power, 

But heeds their warning with his every thought: 
He heeds their warning, and the ship is brought 
To home and harbor in a happy hour.— 


ee 


Along the headlands of Life’s turbulent sea 
Aye gleam undimmed the guiding lights of Love! 
What matter, Jew, Greek, Christian, if the Light 
Be followed faithfully ?—It then shall be 
A Guiding Light indeed, to Ports above: 
A pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night. 


—— 


EK MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW-TESTA- 
MENT.—IL. 


J. CC, LEARNED. 


“Ideal history has itself n 
heim, 

‘* Wherever there is the fire of truth there must be the smoke of 
fable.’’— Furness. | 


bstinate desire to be true history.’’— 


As has been said, what use we shall make of 
Scripture mythology is a pxactical question. It is 
of serious import to those who in these times have 
to teach religion, whether to old or young. And 
yet I do not. think we can answer it dogmatically, 
or make any one man’s method the standard for all. 
We want to be honest and true; to keep what is 
good in the old, and to be ever open on the side of 
the new. Beyond that we must leave a great deal 
to individual taste and judgment. For myself I 
ean recall out of my personal experience a time 
when I shrank from the simple reading of pas- 
sages of Scripture to my congregation whose his- 
toric truth or whose doctrinal import I could not 
literally and fully accept. Certain phrases satu- 
rated with superstition, or verses lending support 
to hoary and harmful falsehood, I avoided, since 
even the reading of them as any part of a religious 
service seemed to.carry with it my personal endorse- 
ment of what was erroneous and objectionable. 
To a certain extent I am still dominated by this 
feeling: for has not religion been well defined as 
‘the science of sincerity?” And yet it is begin- 
ning to be understood that if the minister reads the 
account of the creation in Geriesis, or of the plagues 
in Egypt, or of David cursing his enemies, or of 
Job railing at Providence, or the story of Jonah, 
or the legends of the birth or ascension of Jesus, it 
no more follows that he unreservedly accepts the 
thought or endorses the literal truth of the selec- 
tion than if he should read from Paradise Lost, or 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or the Lives of the Saints. It 
will soon be clear enough that if he read from St. 
Paul, it is as if he read a passage from a-Kempis, 
or Marcus Aurelius, or Calvin; it is so much of that 
great man’s thought and belief—binding upon both 
preacher and congregation only so far as it com- 
mends itself to the individual conscience and 
reason. 

Frequently in our pulpits can now be heard se- 
lections from the sacred writings of the so-called 
pagan religions. Sometimes they tend to confirm 
the truths we teach. Sometimes by contrast they 
show us how far the minds and worship of men — 
have moved on. But be they Vedas or Koran or 
Confucian Kings, no one is deceived. Though 


the difference is emphasized between the old view — 


_ and usage and the new, they show what has been 
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in the heart of man, the struggle toward the light, 
the deep convictions, the experience of the race. 
These passages stimulate religious reflection, and 
beget no irreverence in rational minds. 

What all men need to realize is that no nation 
has had any monopoly of religious truth, and that 
in all religions, not excepting the Christian, there is 
more or less mythology. When we admit this 
freely, and even assert it, not timidly but joyfully, 
we shall be able to educate our children to some 
just standard of rational belief. 

It is a curious fact, that we often create the worst 
falsehoods by our manner of teaching the truth. 
Whence comes the vast amount of falsifying in 
relation to the church creeds of to-day? Frederick 
Robertson, speaking of the evangelicals whom he 
knew, said, “They tell les in the name of God. 
Others tell them in the name of the devil; that is 
the only difference.” But the evil grows out of a 
total misapprehension of thé office of the imagina- 
tion in religion, almost an ignoring of the faculty 
itself. 

Dr. Bushnell, who was never cited as a friend of 
the creeds in his day, as we may well suppose, de- 
clared that he had hardly ever seen a creed that he 
could not sign. As sallies of imagination or figures 
of speech, so might we all. In this way we might 
endorse the Play of Hamlet or the Book of Daniel. 
But as the fossils of thought by which to gauge 
living men, as containing rigid rules to cramp and 
control the intellect, never. Put something com- 
pulsory into this business, let this signature and 
conformity threaten freedom, and the case is altered. 
Yet all creeds except such as are freely admitted to 
be the mere ghosts of discarded belief, have this 
iron, metallic character in the discipline of the 
church. ‘That is where the chafe comes with mod- 
ern thought. 

People are afraid, parents for example, that chil- 
dren may not early enough learn to speak the exact 
and literal truth. But the standard is held in a sort 
of blind way. They are always in mortal fear of that: 
question—which is often prematurely forced upon 
children, but which they are certain sooner or later 
to ask—Is it true? The flying rumor, the neigh- 
bor’s chance remark, the story of the newspaper, all 
the way on from the rhyme of Mother Goose, and 
Blue Beard, and Santa Claus, to the legend of 
Pocahontas and William Tell, and finally to the 
narratives of birth and blessing that have gathered 
about the life of Jesus of Nazareth—all at length 
have that needle point of the child’s thought piere- 
ing them, and saying, Js it trwe? Andthe parent 
must make answer; and more than is understood 
depends upon the way this is done. 

Parents of the strict and severe type, with a fear 
of falsehood that in itself is entirely wholesome, 
often undertake to train their children on the princi- 
ple of literal accuracy. It is a part of their delib- 
erate policy to curb or suppress any free exercise 
of the imagination. The naturally romancing child 


sense are forbidden. Fairy lore and fiction are 
only pernicious. The reading must be true stories, 
about real persons, and often very stupid and un- 
interesting persons at that. It must be actual 
history, or the facts of science, a diet of verifiable 
realities. And it is felt that if this course is faith- 
fully pursued, not only will an exact and practical 
man or woman result, but the truthful habit of 
mind and speech will be ensured. The question of 
the child, Is it true? will have been so invariably 
answered in the affirmative and with such positive 
assurance, that when the same assertion is made 
concerning the statement and history of the Chris- 
tian religion, there will be no room for doubt, and 
the pages of the Bible or the declarations of the 
church will pass for infallible authority. 

To say nothing of the wrong done to the child’s 
nature by this process, the plan does not effect the 
object designed. In the end it is a method for the 
utter distortion of truth. It incapacitates the mind 
for any fair judgment and any full and healthy 
enjoyment, not only of general works of genius, 
but of that great library of genius, the Bible itself. 
It destroys that subtle power of distinguishing 
between fact and fancy, which constitutes in the 
scholar the historical sense. It prevents the devel- 
opment of perspective, of proportion, of harmony 
in the mental vision. 

Not too early after the child asks after truth and 
reality can we begin to prepare it to see the differ- 
ence between the form of speech and the essence. 
Truth and lying are not in words only, and all sym- 
bols need interpretation. He has yet to learn that 
under “literal truth’? may slumber the deadliest 
falsehoods—being so much less than the whole 
truth; and also that beneath forms of speech, which 
bear no literal rendering, lie thoughts that ravish 
the soul of man, and have carried forward the 
civilization of the race. 

Do not fear to meet the child’s question, Is it 
true? Welcome it, and be honest with him; and 
when he asks you concerning the Bible story, which 
it should be a part of his education to know, but 
whose literal truth you no longer regard as essen- 
tial, do not hem and haw, evade and bungle, but 
with just as placid equanimity as you yield up 
Santa Claus or explain the fables of sop, tell him 
frankly what you think. There was no deliberate 
or wicked fraud in the composition of the nursery 
rhymes, the legend of the Round Table, in Gull 
ver’s Travels, in Rasselas or Romola; no more was 
there any motive of untruth in the account of the 
Deluge, in the story of Goliath or Samson, in the 
miracle of stilling the tempest on the sea of Gah- 
lee, in the vision of the Apocalypse, or the Proem 
of the Fourth Gospel. And yet the literal truth is 
as much wanting in the one class of compositions 
as in the other. There may be some other truth 
there much more profound and influential than the 
literal truth, by as much as poetry is often more 
spiritual and penetrating than plain prose. But it 
is not necessary to take up arms in defense of the 


is reduced to prose. All books of fancy and non- 


form of a narrative, or of any form of words when 
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criticism falls upon it. It is the thought only that} tion in this respect, then the circumstances which 


is worth preserving, and that will quickly enough 
clothe itself in other speech if need be. If it is: 
vital with moral and spiritual quality, nobody can) 
kill it. It has the power of transmigration, being | 
deathless and divine. | 

To teach children the truth and to be truthful, | 
the best thing must ever be to be true ourselves in_ 
a large sense, not in any petty, pinching, prosaic | 
way, merely. This tends to make them finical, and 
at length Jesuitical. The lesson of truth, fashioned | 
on the pin-point, or jot and tittle pattern may give | 
us a near-sighted and diminished manhood if not 
counteracted with views gained from the whole. 
horizon. Emerson says, “Nothing is fair or good 
alone;” so nothing is true out of its relations. | 

In no field has the imagination greater part than | 
in that of the religious sentiments. And whatever 
has grown up in that field, the product of devout. 
souls, of strong and tender emotion, of saintly genius | 
in all ages, we must by no means be debarred from 
ultimately using. We must be free to refresh our 
spirits and invigorate our lives at all sources of di- 
vine inspiration. And yet we must accompany our | 
use of all poetical symbols with the full knowledge 
that they are symbols; that they are natural and 
not supernatural creations; that they clothe for us 
no superstition or paralyzing mystery; that they 
have no arbitrary power to limit the mind or re- 
press the heart. 


If there are still those who so interpret their duty. 
to truth that they cannot use the poetic, symbolical 
and legendary in the offices of religion, very likely | 
we need their protest in times like these. They too 
may render a service, and we must respect their fidel- | 
ity to their faith. To quote Robertson again, when 
in the deepest struggle of his faith: “It must be 
right to do right.” Each must be honest with him- | 


self. The great universal truths of religion are not 
perilled by any of our theories of their origin or 
transmission, or dependent upon any form of speech 
or record of history. Thoughts of God, Virtue, Im- 
mortality spring eternal in the breast of man, and 
abide all the same, though all the Bibles of the 
wold are called myths, or poems, or only the liter- 
ature of saintly genius—the records of the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of suffering but striving 
humanity. | 


LETTERS. _ 


ANNA B. MMAHAN.: * 


Private letters written only for the eyes,f the 
person addressed are, in general, held sagas 
do not belong tothe public, being, as it we ide 
confidences on paper. The indelicacy of transférring 
them to the printed page, without the writer’s con- 


sent, can only be justified by two considerations, and 
not then if there are involved any. of those interior 


revelations which are never made to an audience 


numbering more than one. But, if there is no viola- 


authorize the printing of private letters are, either 
public interest in the writer, or intrinsic value in the 
letters themselves. 

Some months since a collection of private letters 
was given to the world under the patronage of a 
combination of great names:—namely, The Letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, prepared for publication by 
Thomas Carlyle; edited by James Anthony Froude. 
Having read them, and thus, in a way, become party 
to the tyansaction, we can not refrain from asking 
why we have thus unwittingly been led astray from 
the recognized rules of propriety and delicacy. 

Plainly, these letters were not offered to us be- 
cause of our interest in the writer, for she is known 


to us not by any work of her own, but by her con- 


nection with her husband and his work. We do 
indeed finally come to feel great interest in her 
personality, because all human experience is absorb- 
ing,if we only look at it long and closely enough; 
but it is safe to say that, the life and character of 
the woman being the same, we never should have 
been asked to read these letters of Jane Welsh, 
wife of some plain Smith or Brown. Since, then, 
we have no personal interest in the writer, what is 
the intrinsic value of these letters? They were 
promised to us by Mr. Froude as a continuation of 
the story of the life of Thomas Carlyle, of which he 
had already given us, in an engaging manner, the 
first forty years. In this hope, that through the 
wife’s letters we might complete the husband’s bi- 
ogruphy, we took up the two volumes of letters. 
There are three ‘hundred and thirty-three of them, 
and they cover a period of thirty-two years; they 
are addressed to a great variety of persons—to peo- 
ple of fashion, to people of genius, to her servants, 
to her husband and members of his family, and 
there is even one to her pet dog Nero. An agree- 
able letter-writer aims less to please himself than to 
please the one addressed, and adapts his subject- 
matter and style accordingly. He writes very differ- 
ently to a thoughtful person, to a servant or to a child. 
A letter which satisfies, and is adapted to, the 
receiver is a good letter. Therefore these were good 
letters in their places. We find no fault with Mrs. 
Carlyle for writing them. It was quite fitung and 
kind in writing to an old servant to remember that 
what she would like most to hear would be the 
domestic and kitchen incidqnts; and in writing to 
her husband or to her mother, to assume that they 
would wish a picture of her daily life. Pictures, 
whether made by words or by the artist’s brush, lie 
in details; and Mrs. Carlyle had the gift of group- - 
ing small matters so as to make effective pictures 
for her absent friends. We can well understand 
why her letters were counted as treasures by those 
who cared to know on just what days she had the sick 
headache or made over a mattress or took up the 
parlor carpet. But when strangers and posterity 
are presented with the same documents under the 
guise of a biography of Thomas Carlyle, it becomes 
quite another matter. If the reader be at all sen- 
sitive and only mildly curious on the subject, he 
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will abandon the book after the first twenty pages; 
if very much in earnest, he will stagger on, weari 
disgusted, lured from page to page by the few stray 
glimpses of that of which he is in search, but feeling 
at the end as though he had been a party to the 
worst kind of journalistic interviewing and spying 
about a great man’s house. The reward is a con- 
siderable insight into. Carlyle’s moods, appetites 
and weaknesses, an occasional mention of the special 
works he had in hand, but almost no allusion what- 
ever to what we would care most to know,—his rela- 
tions to remarkable minds and the notable epochs 
in his own thought. In these respects, one page 
from the journals of his friend Caroline Fox is worth 
all of these letters together. 


But, it may be urged, are not some of the letters, 
though of small value as to facts, rich in thought 
or in expression, and valuable therefore, as litera- 
ture? In answer to this it is perhaps sufficient to 
say that perhaps twenty-three letters are taken up 
chiefly with the accounts of her labors in the clean- 
ing of house, carpets, curtains, etc.; eight of them 
describe her method of dealing with certain odious 
insect inhabitants that took possession of her beds; 
and forty-six concern themselves with the peculiar- 
ities of her various maid-servants and the trouble 
they caused: her! 

These are some of Mrs. Carlyle’s favorite sub- 
jects. But if any be not curious on these or the 
like, and seek rather for choice bits of reflection or 
philosophy, which it is natural to expect would oc- 
casiondlly spring to the surface in the extensive cor- 
respondence of a woman who was for forty years 
the wife of a great thinker and familiar with his as- 
sociates—what then is the result? In a search of 
this kind we have found exactly two passages which 
offered any inducement to pause and linger. Let 
each judge for himself whether they are worth the 
pains of such long travel through such dreary 


wastes :— ‘ 


‘It isa consolation for having one’s nerves ‘all gone to smithers’ 
to see how stolid and unlovable good health makes people, with the 
best intentions too.” 

‘* Frankly, my dear, I wish you all happiness in the new life that is 
opening to you; and you are marrying under good auspices since your 
father approves of the marriage. But congratulation on such occa- 
sions seems to me a tempting of Providence. The triumphal-proces- 
sion air which, in our manners and customs, is given to marriage at the 
onset—that singing of Te Deum before the battle has begun—has, ever 
eince I could reflect, struck me as somewhat senseless and somewhat 
impious. If ever one is to pray—if ever one is to feel grave and anxious 
—if ever one is to shrink from show and vain babble,-—surely it is on just 
the occasion of two human beings binding themselves to one another, 
for better and for worse, till death part them; just on that occasion 
which it is customary to celebrate only with rejoicings, and congratu- 
lations, and troussexux2, and white ribbon! Good God!” 


On the whole, we cannot help feeling that a cruel 
injustice has been done to Mrs. Carlyle. The good 
opinion we had formed through her husband’s let- 
ters and the testimony of her friends, has been 
sadly shattered by this bundling together of every- 
thing bearing her signature upon which hands could 
be laid, with no other reason for giving it to the 
world than that she wrote it and that she was the 


could at best give but an unfair and distorted im- 
,|pression. It is very far from being true that let- 
ters are the medium through which people are most 
apt to reflect their own individuality. They are 
much more likely to reflect the individuality of the 
person addressed. Indeed, we doubt whether it is 
ever quite fair to read a letter, detached from its 
proper place, to a third person who can not also see 
what has gone before of acquaintance or correspond- 
ence on the other side. We have sometimes tried 
the experiment and always with but poor success. 

The letter which has teemed with light and stimu- 
lus for us has fallen strangely cold upon the audi- 

tor who had not our knowledge of the writer. See- 
ing the horrible cruelty Mrs. Carlyle has suffered 
at the hands of her friend and admirer, Mr. Froude, 
we can not help wishing that in future our heroes 
would, like Miss Martineau, order the burning of 
all their letters to save them from the clutches of 
possible biographers. 


THE ORIENTAL CHRIST.* 


DAVID N. UTTER. 


The charm of this book is felt and confessed by 
all who have opened it, and read even a little of it. 
And it is quite safe to say that far more persons 
have read the book a little than have read it all or 
even half. It is like eating honey, a little is very 
delicious and desirable, but a little is enough. So, 
at least, we think it will be with the average reader, 
though he will be likely to hold a different opinion 
for some months or years while the book lies wait- 
ing to be read in some hour of quiet leisure that 
never comes. 

It strikes us as a very interesting fact that 
Hindu should have written a book about Christ, 
before becoming a Christian, and without becoming 
a Christian finally, in the ordinary sense of that 
word. A double curiosity is aroused, why he 
should write it, and how he has written it, and we 
hasten to open the book to find the answers to these 
questions. And in seeking the answer to the first 
we are pleased to find .a definite purpose in the 
mind of the author, and an earnest aim that com- 
mands respect and admiration. He believes that 
the Christ that has hitherto been presented to India 
has been made far too much in the image of the 


modern Englishman. He remembers that Galilee 
and Jerusalem are in Asia, and that as a matter of 
fact, Jesus was an Asiatic, and so is led to the be- 

lief that only an Oriental mind can truly interpret 
his life and religious teachings. At least there is 
no hope that India will accept the Western concep- 
tion of Christ; and, as our author sees in the true 
Christ a great power for good, he makes this sin- 
cere attempt to set him forth in true colors and in 
his proper Oriental garb. However, the book is 
not meant for India only, perhaps not chiefly. The 
author believes that Jesus was just what he pictures 


wee ——— 


wife of Thomas Carlyle. 


A proceeding of this kind 


*The Oriental Christ. 


By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
1883. $1.25. 


Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
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tal Christ as a great, strong, loving man with a 


him, the Oriental Christ, and that our Western we ought to get good from it. The great lesson 


—— 


conceptions of him are incomplete, and in a certain | that it and its author have to teach us is faith 


sense false and unworthy. To speak more defi- 

nitely, the orthodox Christ seems to Mr. Mozoomdar 
a Man-God whom it were idolatry to worship, a_ 
miracle-worker in whom he cannot believe, a sacri- | 
ficed and dying god to be thrust aside with the’ 
thousand other heathen false and superstitious | 
images that he has met and passed by in his search | 
for the truth. The Unitarian Christ is a picture 


with some statistics appended, both correct enough | 


but producing no effect upon the world. The true | 
Christ is a man, filled with religious enthusiasm 
and sympathy with his fellows, who died indeed in | 
Palestine long ago, but is yet alive in those “other | 
Christs in whom the healing Jesus has found a> 
resurrection.” To introduce this Christ to the. 
world is the object of the book—an aim surely to) 
be respected. 

As to what the book is, we find a clear answer 
more difficult. For it is hardly a collection of essays | 
about Jesus, or the Christ, much less is it a life of 
Jesus. It is, more nearly, a dozen sermons upon 
certain events of Jesus’s life and phases of his 
character, pervaded with a peculiar sympathetic 
quality and expressed in language highly mystical 
without being in the least misty or mysterious. 
There is no argument, no stating of positions (except 
possibly in the introductory chapter), but beautiful 
bits of descriptive narrative, showing us the Orien- 


clearness and beauty that leaves nothing to be 
desired, interspersed with reflective outbursts of 
piety, or, rather, set in the body of pious medita- 
tion of which the book is chiefly composed. 

It seems a shame to go through such a book for 
the purpose of extracting the theology, the thought 
system of the author, but having done so we are 
bound to pronounce the man not only a heathen 
but a heretic. For being the former perhaps no 


in things spiritual. 
zation will be very barren of results in the long 


run if we do not keep the faith that the soul of 
things is wise 


Our great material civili- 


d Good. 


one could blame him; for being the latter, we wish 
to commend him, though fearful that our praise 
will not do him much good. His theological posi- 
tion is exactly that of the Unitarians. He uses 
the phrases “Son of God,’ and “ Divine” more 


_ frequently and fervently than we do— it would 


not be honest in us to use these terms just as he 
does unless we meant te convey more than he 
means to convey. His usex-of such phrases has 
posstbly deceived some in regard to the true 
character of the book. But a careful reading 
shows no single article of his creed that is not in 
ours—indeed ‘Channing believed several things (the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus for one) that Mozoom- 
dar does not. | 

If we deemed it possible for the book to have a 
large reading in orthodox ‘circles we surely would 
not declare its essential heresy, for in such circles 
it would do great good by showing that essential 
Christianity is not dependent upon the supernatural. 
But as its heresy is sure to be discovered we may 


as well claim the book at once for our people and 
faith, and get what good we may from it. And 


— —_ — - 
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FROM THE CAPITAL, 


Wasuinoton, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Eprrors oF Untry:—I was glad to see in Unity for Nov. 1, 
some honest, and therefore most friendly counsel to the 
Women’s Congress. This meeting seems to me the greatest 
opportunity which women have in this country and I do not 
like them to waste it. It is strange that women should be 
able to come together, without feeling the “ burden” of the 
hour, and without rising to heights of inspiration, in the 
attempt to deliver it! If it be really true that women need 
more ways of thought and work and expression, it seems 
strange that they do not do their utmost to avail themselves 
of every “crack.” 

I agree with you in thinking that no woman should read 
another’s paper, unless indeed that paper is of exceptional 
value and cannot otherwise be had; but there is one thing 
worse still, and that is a woman’s reading her own paper in 
a voice thatcannot be heard. Every woman and every man 
can develop a voice. I do not believe any exception need 
be made to this rule. When I first began to speak in pub- 
lic, I read every lecture at least thirty times aloud in my 
room before I delivered it. That meant once a day for a 
month; and now, after twenty-five years of experience, 
whether I speak from a manuscript or without it, I do the 
same thing every day for a week. 

When an audience gathers to listen to speakers who can- 
not be heard, there is not only a great loss of power to the 
Woman’s Cause, but the audience becomes irritated as it 


: did at the Woman’s Meeting at the last Saratoga Conference, 


and does not easily forget that disappointing experience. 


|For several weeks after that Conference, I expected to see 


some of the hard things that I heard said about that meet- 
ing, in print, and I think that the men who said them would 
have been truer friends to the women, if they had spoken 
aloud, through press and pulpit. 

In connection with this subject I should like to mention 
the little book called ““Work for Women,” by George J. 


_Manson, issued by the Putnams in New York. It is by far 


the most sensible book of its kind that I have ever seen, 
because it plainly states all the difficulties; tells women. what 


will be expected of them when they study, and when they 


attempt to work, and when they are toapply for instructiqn. 
It is not necessary on that account to accept all Mr. Man- 
son’s opinions, as when he says that it is “ physically impos- 
sible” for a woman—any woman “ ever to do as much work 
as a first-class male compositor.” Thatis not true; at least, 
in several instances, the foremen of printing offices have 
authorized the opposite statement. 

Another book which women ought to read is, “* How to 
Help the Poor,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It cannot be called an original book. It 
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is one of those hand-books which consolidate the experience | these themes. I cm, read ie We the “Life of Daniel 
of all who are dealing with pauperism on both sides of the | Webster,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. Iam glad to owe one 
Atlantic, but it is sweet and tender, as well as wise and| other debt to the young man who has done so much to 
strong, and is quite as well put together as any of the Eng- | redeem the honor of Massachusetts, but I who sat on Daniel 
lish books, which is saying a great deal. It is not so clear | Webster’s knee as a child, who had my heart broken by his 
and practical, I think, as the Hand-books issued by Miss | failures, not so much, at first, in politics, as in virtue, am 
Schuyler and her friends in New York. | sorry that Mr. Lodge did not see that the key to his virtues 


But I did not intend to write to you to-day about women’s and his vices, to his triumphs and his failures—the key to 


work. I took up my pen, in the interest of the boys and the magnificent presence which made every passer-by turn 
Christmas week. Every year, some of your Western friends to look at him in the street, was to be found in the mixed 


ask me to tell them what to buy for their boys, and this | blood which he inherited. The problem will never be com- 
question is best answered through your pages. | pletely solved, till some one has the courage to show this. 

| There is another book, which I should be glad to have all 
‘thoughtful Western boys read; but the Christian Register 
has just called it “ A weak apology for Mormonism!” so 
what shall I do? Tell my truth, I think, and shame the 
| Register if Ican. Phil Robinson, the author of “ Sinners 
those whose lives are hidden in God’s immediate Presence. } sy calmer ahs ae bia th he a 


=? MY mS 2 lh tee a pyc a ih Pie ee | said. He then became “ Professor of Literature and Logic 
pian she lagaty Rem — vy rect Pephoggye y ecaus® | to the Government of India,” which brought him the friend- 
Iam growing old, and dropping my critical habit, that I) ,. , mena hat , th 
think there never were so good books for boys as there are | ne Oe ee See eee ee Se ee eee 
now ? . d _ truthfulness of his picturesof India. Having traveled over 


In the first place, there is the “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” | nearly all the world, he went to Uteh and staid among te 


'Mormons of the rural regions four months—a longer time 
and Iam not reviewing for the publishers! Nobody has_ B & 


; than any man has ever done, who was not prompted by the 
been so delightful as to send me this book, nor have I been | 

: ; ‘love of gain. He does not apologize for Mormonism, he 
able to buy it. I am speaking out of my very beart of hearts. | 


: explains it. Perhaps his love of his own country prevents 
I spent a fortnight of my summer vacation over the two|,. ; ; 
‘ his dwelling on the terrible degradation out of which 
volumes, and would certainly have wept for more such a 
peti most of the original emigrants have been lifted. I agree 
worlds to conquer if it would have made the two volumes _. eh Oe ; ; ; 
a eis with him in thinking that necessity and education will soon 
four. It is the record of two noble Christian lives, the lives 7 


ut an end to polygamy, if we do not try to do it by force. 
of Lord Lawrence and his brother Henry. We know little P a . y y 


: ' I believe with him that it is seldom a ruler dies, whose 

in this country of the thirty-two races which make up the _.. h ™ d 

British dependency of India. A great many of us know 1 saibhudgaaheetiger orate xahally Pers ap irne rs aevimdamcetaret 5a. 
P d 5 ’ tical wisdom as Brigham Young’s. If the men who are 


something of the massacre at Cawnpore, or the destruction | struggling to create anti-Mormon legislation had disinter- 
at Delhi, without ever for one moment guessing that it was 


niger ested motives, it would not be necessary for me or Mr. 
one good persistent Englishman who saved these races 


'Robinson to deal with the vexed problem of “Sinners and 
from internecine warfare, and to the English rule. 
whatever English rule in India meantin the days of Warren | 


Ans | Saints.” My duty it certainly is, to reinforce his con- 
; clusions. CaRouiInE Heauey DALL. 
Hastings, it now means the peaceful development of a great | 
nation, and the pursuit of justice. Nothing can be better | THE MUSIC OF OUR CHURCHES. 
for boys who are almost men, than these two volumes—if | 
they cost a little too much, never mind, it will cost a good | Deak Unity:—An interesting meeting was recently held 
deal more not to read them—and they must be read with a | in Boston under the auspices of a committee appointed by 
map and an encyclopedia. Next to these comes the delight- | the Ministerial Union, or association of Unitarian ministers 
ful series of books issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., called | in and about Boston, to consider the music of our churches 
“American Statesmen.” If I were to say what I think of | and how to improve it, Among the musicians present 
these books—my verdict would be called extravagant. In| were Carl Zerrahn, Georg Henschel, B. J. Lang, Arthur 
the first place they are almost without exception fascinat- | Foote, and the musical critic John 8. Dwight. Revs. Henry 
ing and brilliant. J find no reason to complain that Henry | Foote, Brooke Herford, R. N. Bellows, H. G. Spaulding, S. 
Adams was allowed to write the life of his grandfather’s | J. Stewart, E. H. Hall, Chas. W. Wendte and others of our 
chief antagonist, John Randolph. If the consciousness of | clergy also participated. It was a most interesting discus- 
a certain injustice done to John Quincy Adams, lends grace | sion and was introduced by a paper or report presented by 
and spirit to his pen, that spirit fires the reader, and will| C. W. Wendte. The chairman, Rev. E. H. Hall, made some 
send any bright boy away to look up the facts and investi- | well-put remarks and then the musical friends present took 
gate the other side. ‘ up the subject. Mr. Zerrahn described his experience of 
The only really harmful thing in a well-intended book, | American congregational singing as very disappointing. 
is stupidity! That makes no impression for or against a | It was a great mistake, he said, for a congregation to 
theme, but generally disgusts the reader with all related | attempt to sing hymns and chorals in parts. The whole 
subjects. The treatment of Calhoun by Van Holst’s Ger-| congregation should sing in unison, supported by the full 
man pen is masterly. It is pleasant to see how many able| harmony of the organ. Quartet and solo singing have 
and thoroughly trained writers have been found to treat their place in public worship, but should not be allowed to 


Nothing is so good as a good book. On a little shelf 
opposite are the little books given to me by loving hands, 
when I was a child from eight to twelve years old. These 
were the prettiest and best that could be had then, and the 
fragile “ Presentation leaves” still bear the lines written by 
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- were again in attendance and plans of usefulness were 


encroach unduly upon congregational singing. In reply 
to some remarks about church music committees, Mr. 
Zerrahn said that such committees were unknown in Ger- 
many, the pastor and the organist having the whole direc- 
tion of the music. The chairman, Mr. Hall, thought the 
country churches had little to learn musically from the city 
churches. The difficulty does not seem to be chiefly one of 
locality or of pecuniary support. 

Mr. Lang said he had tried many experiments to make 
American congregations sing, but with small success, ex- 
cept upon special occasions. Musical taste, even among 
Unitarians, he declared, is generally uneducated, ambitious, 
sensational. People are carried away by a chant sung sotto 
voce in the church belfry or cellar. It is a mistake; he 
added, to suppose that general culture implies a knowledge 
of music. Nine people out of ten know nothing of music 
as an art. Not one in twenty sings, except upon occasions. 
The best congregational singing in America is to be heard 
among the plainer, least educated congregations. It would 
help matters decidedly, he was sure, if our congregations 
would consent to stick to a very few good psalm tunes, and 
sing these same tunes every Sunday throughout the year, 
and not attempt harmony but sing in unison. 

Mr. Edes of Dorchester thought the trouble lay chiefly 
with our poor hymns. Few of them, he complained, are 
true hymns of praise; most of them are sentimental or 
merely emotional, many of them full of false and anti- 
quated doctrines, some cannot be set to music at all. We 
need better books. 

Mr. Dwight said that our present troubles date from the 
days of the Puritans, who had no respect for music, except 
as a vehicle for dogma. Fortunately, musical taste has 
vastly improved since then. To improve our congrega- 
tional singing, we need, first, boldly to cut down the num- 
ber of approved psalm tunes and hymns. For congrega- 
tional purposes, fifty of the best hymns would be enough. 

All the musicians present promised their cordial co-opera- 
tion in an effort to improve the music of our churches; a 
society to improve church music was organized. 

At a subsequent meeting the musical gentlemen named 


adopted, of which more hereafter. Committees on Con- 
gregational song (Dwight, Zerrahn, Henschel, Lang, 
Samuel Longfellow, Wendte), on Choir music, on Sunday- 
school music and on Organ music were appointed. The 
first named committee is already at work compiling a 
small selection of chorals, English and German, with care- 
ful reference to the text as well as tune. 

We have already some of the Western brethren among 
our members—Rev. J. Vila Blake, Joseph Shippen, Esq., etc. 
—and hope for more. 

The officers of the new society are: President, John S. 
Dwight; vice-presidents, B. J. Lang, and Rev. E. H. Hall; 
secretary. Rev. Chas. W. Wendte; treasurer, Rev. W. H. 
Lyon; directors, Carl Zerrahn, Georg Henschel, Arthur 
Foote, George W. Sumner, Revs. Samuel Longfellow and 


H. J. Spaulding. oO. W. W. 


A NEW LIBRARY FOR SHERWOOD. 


To THe Epiror or Uniry: 


tioned in our letter of last issue as being established at 
Sherwood in this state, under the management of Prof. M. 
V. Rork, is in want of a library. Are there not friends of 
broad, free, unsectarian education, among the readers of 
Unity in the West or the East, who would like to help in 
supplying this need? Contributions in money or in books 
will be gratefully received. The school, which has been 
going on two or three years, and doing an excellent work, 
is now about to become incorporated, and its management 
is to be placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees of well- 
known and most trustworthy Liberal men. It begins this 
year’s work with a hundred and twenty-five students, 
mostly young people in training to become teachers. But 
it is without a library,and its funds, which are very limited, 
are all needed for other purposes. Hence this appeal. 
Are there not fifty readers of Untty who could each spare 
from five to fifty books out of his own library for the use 
of this growing company of eager young people at Sher- 
wood? Is there not some one somewhere who has collected 


a good library which he would be willing to donate entire 
to the school? Is there not a Unity Club somewhere, that 
wants to dosomething for some good cause outside of 
itself, that would like to send $50 or $100 for this object? 
And are there not individuals, who will gladly send money 
contributions of from one dollar upward, to help in this 
worthy and needed movement? Address Prof. M. V. 
Rork, Principal of the school, or Prof. A. A. Clarke, Libra- 
rian, for further information. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.,. Nov. 9. 


MOURNING GARB. 


St. Louis, Nov. 20, 1883. 

My Derar Unrity,—I want to clasp hands with Doctor 
Smith in a hearty grip of appreciation. Her admirable 
paper on the “Mourning Garb,” published in the last 
Unity, furnishes a pregnant text from which we can all 
preach timely sermons. I am glad that this telling blow 
upon ‘the head of a ghastly superstition. has come from a 
woman’s hand. From her sex the wholesome reform 
must come. If ascore of ladies of accredited social posi- 
tion should, in any city, show by their personal example 
that they hold in abhorrence the heathenish customs that 
disfigure so many Christian burials, they would be strong 
enough to banish these hideous rites from intelligent and 
cultivated society. The movement must be made in what 
are called “the higher classes.”” People who have wealth 
and social position must conscientiously deny themselves the 
dismal luxury of expensive funereal wreaths, cloth-covered 
caskets, costly crépe, black silk gloves, long trains of 
mourning coaches and. the “ plumage of the ostrich dyed 
black.” Then those humbler folk who are content to take 
their fashions at second hand, will slowly but surely follow 
the wholesome example. Like every minister who works 
in a large city, I am called to attend funerals among all 
classes of people. To-day I am in a wealthy home, to- 
morrow beside the coffin of some poor laboring man who 
leaves in a comfortless kennel a penniless wife and chil- 
dren. And everywhere I go through a heavy travail of 
soul at finding the same senseless extravagance, meaningless 
display, and dismal sacrifice of the interests and comfort 


I write this to say to your readers that the new Liberal 


school, called “ The College of Practical Education,” men- 


of the living upon the altar of the dead. I cannot speak 
with calmness of some of these hideous spectacles. Think 
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of the most sacred feelings of the human heart being 
forced by custom into such a cruel and silly method of ex- 
pression! Let me tell you what happened with us a few 
years ago. When the Southern Hotel was burned, a gentle- 
man who stood very high in the Masonic Order perished in 
the flames, or was killed by falling from one of the win- 
dows. He was, I think, what is called a “thirty-third 
degree’”’ man, nh as that may mean. At any rate his 


position was su¢h as to justify a funeral of gigantic pro-| 
portions. Admiring friends submerged the expensive 
casket in a flood of high-priced flowers. Costly brass 
bands breathed depressing dirges. The cortége of ebony 
coaches uncoiled itself through the cemetery like some 
black monster of pre-historic times. The poor little 
woman whose*mind was dazed and heart broken by the 
horrors of the awful night that bereaved her life, was made 
a reluctant figure in the mourning pageant. Months after- | 
wards the undertaker whose genius had evolved this gor- 
geous spectacle, told me, with a professionally sad smirk of 
satisfaction, that it was, perhaps, the costliest funeral St. 
Louis ever had. Mark the sequel. The widow was left 
absolutely penniless. All her personal effects even had 
perished in the fire. One warm-hearted friend who had 
valued her husband, presented her case to the leading 
Masonic lodges of the state. He received in response 
about $800! They had wasted, perhaps, $3,000 upon the 
unconscious dead, and doled out this pittance to the living. 

Let the first step in this sadly-needed reform, of which 
our sister has written so eloquently, come from the Unita- 


| slonary experien 
of his sermons is as follows: “ When somebody slaps us on 
one ear, shall we turn the other too?” 


rians of the West. If we honestly and sincerely hold the 


joyous and hopeful faith we try to preach, how can we 


nourish and keep alive funereal customs which are but a 
parasitic graft of heathenism upon the vigorous growth of 
our real Religion? 


- 


Yours always, 
JOHN SNYDER. 


Motes from the Sield. 


St. Paut, Mrnn.—Rev. James H. West, our last recruit, is 
supplying the vacant pulpit in this place for a few Sundays. 


Quincy, Iru.—A unanimous call has been extended by the 
Unitarian Society of this place to J. D. Callahan of the last 
Cambridge class. It is hoped that his health will permit 
his immediate acceptance. 


Geneva, Inu.—This parish is reviving itself under the en- 
ergy of the women. Services have recently been conducted 
here by Messrs. Jennings, W. 8. Balch, and the Secretary of 
the Western Conference, and they are also looking for the 
coming preacher. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Mr. Effinger, in accepting the minis- 
try at large under the auspices of the Fraternity of the Illi- 
nois Liberal churches, leaves an important society in good 


working order, and the services will be continued uninter- 


ruptedly, with early prospects of settling a successor. Mr. 


Effinger has been doing University-town work without 
The State Normal Univer- 
sity situated in the adjoining town of Normal, has furnished 
an appreciative quota to his audience, and the students 


much recognition of the fact. 


have carried his word far and near. 


Mapison, Wis.—The Luther Memorial Service held in 


———————— 


the Unitarian church, was of a most interesting character. 
Like other exercises instituted by and presided over by Mr. 
Crooker, there were some quite original features. 
A. Woodward (Auber Forestier) translated three Luther 
hymns and drilled the choir in Luther music to which they 
had been adapted. 
power. 
bution t the German Language,” Prof. Rosenstengel; 
“Luther as a Religious Teacher,” Rev. A. A. Spencer; 
“The Reformation,” Prof. Wm. F. Allen. 


Miss A. 


The addresses were all of marked 
The following papers were read: “ Luther’s Contri- 


Tue UNITARIAN SCANDINAVIAN.—The November number 


of the Word and Work published by the A. U. A. contains 
a most racy quarterly report of Kristopher Janson’s work 


for June, July agd August, in which he recounts his mis- 
on the prairies. One of the quaint topics 


He condenses a 
comedy in the following: 

The religious societies at Sleepy-Eye are now Baptists, Adventists, 
and Lutherans; the last ones most numerous. The people there have 
reached so far in toleration that they have built a “anion church; but 
now, when the church is finished, they commence tofquarrel about it. 
The Lutheran minister had called together a secret meeting and in- 
tended to dedicate the church in their name as a Lutheran church; but 
the man who had the key was an Adventist, and when hq got a scent of 
what was going on he locked the church, and neither the minister nor 
his sheep were allowed to enter the holy temple. Is not that a comedy? 


J ANESVILLE, Wis.—The editor of this paper stood in his 
old place on Monday evening, 19th ult., and started the “*M. 
I. C.” on its tenth year of work. This season will be chiefly 
devoted to the study of Browning. On the next evening he 
lectured on “Martin Luther,” under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which society have kept the hearth 
warm and a light in the window through the long years of 


ministerial famine, and we have firm faith to believe that 


their fidelity will yet receive its reward, and that the day is 
not very distant when this society will be doing its part in 
the work of liberalizing religion and religionizing liberal- 
ism. Arrangements are being made for a visit from H. 
Tamb Lyche of the Meadville Theological School, who will 
preach for them during the Holidays. Possibly the visit 
may ripen into a mutual affection that will induce them to 
wait for each other until the completion of his course, next 
June. 


Cu1caGo.—The November meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
tarian Association at the Third Church was like its prede- 
cessors, “the best one yet.” The attendance was very large 
and the interest in the “Eminent Unitarian Women” was 
absorbing. Mary Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Mary Carpen- 
ter and Harriet Martineau, each received appreciative hand- 
ling. This organization has succeeded better than any 
other one we know of, in combining social and intellectual 
aims. In their case, at least, it is quite clear that eating 
together starts not only the tongues but the brains.——-The 
visit of Edwin D. Mead is to prove a real occasion of de- 
light to many of the liberal and cultivated people in Chi- 
cago, and we trust will not prove wholly unprofitable to 
himself. Over three hundred people were present to listen 
to his lecture on Whittier, the first of a series of four lect- 
ures on the American Poets, in the Third Church last Sun- 
day evening, while his lectures on the “Puritan Fathers” 
are to be given in Unity Church and the Church of the 


Messiah, as per arrangements given in our Announcement 
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column.——The visit of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary 
of the A. U. A., to Chicago, resulted in much profitable de- 
liberation between the two secretaries, and in an enjoyable 
and right sterling good sermon given in Unity Church last 
Sunday morning. All the seats were occupied at the 
services of All Souls Church, last Sunday, and those who 
had to stand are ready to testify to the need of a new 


‘church. An ideal sketch of what the minister would like to 


have, will be sent by mail to any one in whom the curiosity 
is strong enough to prompt a request. 


Zs 


Che Dtudp Bable. 


All vooks noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MAN-OF-WAR LIFE. 


By Charles Nordhoff. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Chicago: 


S.A. Maxwell & Co. Small 4to. pp. xv, 335. $1.50. 


rare value. 
of Jesus’ life. 
facts, yet without crowding them; each paragraph a pic- 
ture. 
child will realize that his story-book is meant to be a lesson- 
book as well. 


inferred from the following extract. 
scenes, the little boy in school and at the synagogue, have 
been described: 


- 
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‘MICHAEL ANGELO. A Dramatic Poem. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel. 


_ Frederick Winkel Horn’s “ Literature of the Scandinavian 
‘North,” and a new volume in the Philosophical Series.-— 


STORIES FROM Livy. By Rev. Alfred.J. Church. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 12mo. pp. 277. $1.50. 


GRANDMOTHER’s STORY OF BUNKER HILL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Illustrated in Colors by H. W. McVickar. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Small 4to. pp. 32. $2.00. 


low. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to. Illustrated. pp. 184. $7.50 


THE MATE OF THE DayLicHT. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18mo. pp. 254. $1.25. 


GuENN. A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis Howard. 


_ Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
12mo. pp. 439. $1.75. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SCANDINAVIAN NorTH. By Fred- 
erick Winkel Horn, Ph.D. Revised by the Author, and translated by 
“I. B. Anderson. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 8vo. pp. 516. 
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POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By George W. Julian. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 


12mo. pp. 384. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


8. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago are bringing out “ Dulce 
Domum,” a collection of poems by Benjamin F. Taylor, as 
their illustrated holiday book. The “Songs of Yesterday” 
by the same author has passed through nine editions, and 
forty thousand of his other books have been sold. The same 
firm is also about to issue “ World Life, or Comparative 
Geology,” illustrated, by Prof. Alexander Winchell; also 


Professor Welch’s “Development of English Literature 
and Langua e,” by the same publishers, has reached its 
third edition. in three months. The three volumes are now 
offered in one, unabridged, on thinner paper, in a student’s 
edition. Robert Browning has recently written a preface 
to avolume of sermons by Rev. Thomas Jones, the preacher 
at an Independent chapel at Camden Town, London, where 


for several years the poet of stalwart ethics was a regular 
attendant. 


A LIFE OF JEsus FOR CHILDREN. By Rev. Howard N. Brown. Ar- 
ranged with Questions, as a Manual for Sunday-schools. Issued in 
monthly numbers, each one containing four or five short lesson- 
chapters and a fine engraving. Price two cents per number, with 
postage added. First two numbers ready. Published at 7 Tremont 


Place, Boston; also for sale by Western Unitarian S. 8. Society, 135 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. _ 


This is the latest publication, of our Eastern Sunday 
School Society, and promises to be one of their best. Its 
form and its cheapness adapt it either for the “ uniform” or 
the “graded” lesson system. Mr. Brown has already 
shown the parable-power, which sinks a moral truth through 
a child’s imagination into his heart,—shown it in his book 


And this power is now turned to tell the story 
He does it admirably,—tells ever so many 


It is only by finding questions at the end that the 


The kind of Jesus of which this is to be the Life, may be 
The birth, the village 


‘And now, can we suppose thatif we had lived then, and had met 


this boy in his home, upon the street, or in the synagogue, we should 
have seen anything in him to attract attention or win our liking? We 
cannot suppose anything else. *‘ Mep do not gather figs of thistles,’ as 
he himself said; and no unlovable boy can grow up as he did into a 
lovable man. We must believe that the instant one looked into his 
clear honest eyes, one felt, ‘ Here is a boy who will do nothing mean or 
underhanded, and who will always prove a generous, unselfish friend.’ 
He was good-natured, and yet it was not easy to abuse his good-nature; 
for he was never afraid to speak his mind, and knew how to make a few 
stinging words answer as well as a blowin reproof of wrong-doing. 
He was not quick-tempered, and yet could get very indignant with what 
was wrong and unfair. 
self as what was done to others; and more than once he stood between 
weaker children and the abuse with which they were threatened by the 
stronger. 
liked best 6 be alone. 
thought much about things with which other boys never bothered their 
heads.’ 


He never cared so much what was done to him- 


He was social and full of life, yet there were times when he 
He was always somewhat old for his years, and 


One warning should be given, which to many will but in- 
crease the welcome for the book. Mr. Brown’s picture- 
making is made easier by what some call an “historic,” 
and others the “unhistoric sense.” For instance, the boy 
was born in “ Bethlehem *\and the parents went there for 
the “taxing”; we are told the story of the singing angels, 
—are told it with a “we are told,” but with a slight new 
item added as if to clinch belief in it (the other birth- 
miracles do not appear); “we could have no such hope 
to-day (of a reign of peace on earth), had not Jesus lived 
to tell the world that the one true God * * is the Father 
of all that live, * *.” Rounding out these bits of the 
curve, we may probably expect from Mr. Brown a highly 
Unitarianized portrait,—the more mind-racking miracles 
quietly left out, the others quietly made picturesque; or 
rather the Master-Man whose personality made him the 
author and founder of a great world-faith. By and by a 
larger factor of history than any one man’s personality, 
however noble, will be emphasized even to our children as 
the main factor in the world-faiths, and then the Gospel- 
hero will be allowed to become evangelical again,—but as a 
figure whose very atoms have been crystalized from history 
into shining poetry. But this portrait by Mr. Brown, 
however it turn out, may easily be filled out on the one 
hand, or checked on the other hand, by his generous refer- 
ences, which reach through Renan, Keim, and the “Bible 
for Learners” to Farrar and Geikie. Teachers and scholars 
may expect great pleasure from its use. Ww. ©. G. 


PaTRICE; HER LOVE AND Work. By Edward F. Heywood. Cupples, 
Upham & Co., Boston. 1883. pp. 140. Price $1.50. 


From the author of “ Ecce Spiritus” we have now a new 
book in the line of his first work, “ Willoughby,” a narra- 
tive poem in blank verse. This earlier poem won unusual 
praise from George Wm. Curtis, who considered its author 
one of the most promising of American Poets. 


called “Sunday Stories,” whose title succeeds in hiding a 


The story of “ Patrice”’ is simple, and is told without 
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any unnecessary deviations. Rex, driven to reckless living 
and absolute distrust of all things good by an unhappy 
marriage, is won back to patient endeavor by learning to 
believe in and then to love Patrice, whom he marries at a | 
time when success in his work seems far away. After years | 
of fruitless striving, he perfects an invention which brings | 
him the success he has longed for and makes his | 
name famous, but Patrice, to whose encouragement it is 
partly due, dies in the moment of its accomplishment, | 
leaving him a blessed memory, an inspiration for good | 
throughout his life. 

The patient heroism that lies all about us in every- day | 
life, revealed by persistent devotion to one consecrated | 
purpose, is far from being an pnattractive theme for the | 
poet. At the same time it is not an easy one, and in this | 
case it seems as if the story might have been told more | 
effectively in a prose sketch. The “Story of Ida,” that 


“sweet story of the Florentine 
Immortal in her blameless maidenhood,”’ 


| 


is a very recent example of the wonderful pathos and 
beauty in a simple recital of such endurance, and does in- 
deed teach to many the lesson that 
‘** Life even now taay be divine 
With love no wrong can ever turn to hate, 
Or sin make less than all-compassionate.”’ 

This blank verse becomes at times too involved or too 
strained for the subject. 

In spite of the fact that Patrice is intended to be the 
central figure, she remains to the reader a somewhat | 
shadowy creation, while the character of Margaret Worth, | 
though drawn with few lines, is clearly defined. 


' 
' 


‘“ A still face, fair and sunny, with late youth | | 
Ripening amidst its years, and latent force 


In calmness; one to trust.” 


Though a poem of New England life, this has little of a_ 


New England ee partly, perhaps, on account of 


the unusual names — Patrice, Minette, Lance Lavelotte. | 


For the rest, the tone of the poem is pure and strong, the 


thoughtful and earnest. E. E. M. 


MAN a CREATIVE First Cause. Two Discourses delivered at Concord, 
Mass., July, 1882, by Rowland G@. Hazard, LL.D. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. $0.75. 


This little book presents in a compact form the results © 
of moderu Idealistic thought. There is nothing absolutely | 


new in its pages, but it is a clear statement of the philo- | 
sophical subjects which play so important a part in the lec- | 


tures at the Concord School of Philosophy. Dr. Hazard 
maintains that the whole range of activity in man is due to 
an exercise of his will. “In knowing or in feeling,” he 
says, “it, the mind, is not active, but passively perceives 
and feels. The will is its only real faculty.” 
guishes the will from choice which is “merely the knowl- 
edge that one of two or more things suits us best.” 
wi wer to follow or to try to follow what knowl- 
edge teaches us is best. With considerable force and log- 
ical acuteness he upholds the freedom of the will, and 
proves by Idealism that man has all the faculties of mate- 


rial creation except the power of impressing others that he | 
can so create. Had he such power, he could make a worlg | 


for other men as real as that world which God has made 
for us. 


This is the substance of the first and more important 


discourse. 


at times somewhat heavy. 
are suggestive, and the arguments well sustained. 


thing and is infinitely better than melodrama. 


literature. 
It contains just enough romance for flavor, and not enough 
to make it wearisome. 


life, we can not but admit. 


Houghton, | 


He distin- | 


The | 


The second discourse advances methods for cul- 
tivating the will, for increasing our stock of ideas, and for 
enriching our moral nature. The author shows that a 
study of poetry and metaphysics is the best means for such 
cultivation. 

The thoughts are clearly expressed, although the style is 
Qn the whole these discourses 
The 
publishers have presented the book in an attractive form, 
and at a reasonable price. 8. M. H. 


ROUND ABOUT RIO. 
McClurg & Co. 12mo. 


By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. Jansen, 


pp. 415. $2.00. 


Chicago : 


The present time does not seem adapted to the produc- 
tion of high tragedy. But we can still produce high 
comedy, for which let us be thankful, for it is the next best 
The book 
now before us is a specimen of the best in this form of light 
It is half travel, half novel, and all delightful. 


It is American through and through, 
—a trait always to be welcomed, other things being equal, 


| and in this case they are equalif notsuperior. The characters 
in the book are all pleasant to contemplate, with the possi- 
ble exception of the young lady’s younger brother. 
ter” is a little too brilliant for his years, and knows rather 
-more than we should like to have him. But this is true to 


“ Ches- 


All we can say is, “ Pity ’tis 
‘tis true.’ One more compliment we feel is due the book, 
and it is a high one. From the first page to the last the 
reader is continually laughing with the author, and does 
not meet with the slightest occasion to laugh at him. 

Cc. H. K. 
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— AND MANNERS. By Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. pp. 263. Price $1.00. 


This book aims to teach, in a simple way, principles of 


Jansen, 


speech and manners, which should be practiced by every 


“one. 
development of the story natural and the conclusion | . 


There are many books on manners and etiquette, but 
this is better adapted to fulfil its proper mission than such 
| books usually are, partly through a certain freshness and 
‘originality and partly because it does not attempt too much. 
If one is inclined to test the practical wisdom of this book, 
let it be introduced judiciously into a family of children. 
The correction of a child’s mistake in speech or carelessness 
in table manners receives new emphasis when supplemented 
by a pleasant account of some similar mistake or careless- 
ness among the children to whom the book introduces us. 
Those to whom the care of children is intrusted, must realize 
that the value of such a book depends entirely on the way 
‘itis used. Older people may find useful hints for them- 
selves here. Perhaps one or two may be induced to remem- 
ber the incorrectness of signing a letter with “Truly” or 
“Sincerely” instead of “Truly yours”. or “Sincerely yours,” 
and others may regret their frequent use of such expres- 
sions as “She is East.” E. E. M. 


Ciassic HEROIC Batuaps. Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.’’ 
Roberts Bros., Boston. pp. 289. Price $1.00. 


Mrs. Tileston, first known to the reading public as the 
compiler of that matchless little handbook of the spiritual 
life, “Sunshine in the Soul,” has since given us two series of 
“Quiet Hours,” a second volume of “Sunshine in the Soul,” 
“Tender and True,” a collection of love poems, and a col- 
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lection of “Favorite Hymns,” and now comes this attrac- 
tive volume with its clear type, fine paper and fifty-four 
ballads of courage; a very large proportion of them doubt- 
less belong to the deathless class, many of them are famil- 
iar even to the casual reader. The selection draws from 
not a very wide range of English authors, and one cannot 
but wonder whether it is the partiality of the compiler or 
the exceptional fertility of the people in this direction that 
makes twenty of the fifty-four poems in this book of 
Scotch or Scottish origin. Sir Walter, himself the prince 
of ballad writers, is heard seven times in his own words, 
and four more times in selections from his Minstrelsy. In 
this book as in all her others the compiler displays a bee- 
like skill in finding honey in the fields of literature. Be- 
lieving with her that the “stirring ballads of heroism and 
adventure fill an important place in education,” we heartily 
commend it to the boys and girls of our Unity circle. 


NOTES ON NIAGARA. Illustrated. R. Lespinasse, Chicago. 1883. pp. 
184. Price 2.00. 


This \ a large quarto paper bound volume abounding in 
illustrations, ranging in quality from the execrable to the 
excellent, with a letter-text of a much higher level. Nearly 
everything that has been said about the Falls by classic 
writers is here collected, and one meets in the Table of Con- 
tents such names as Goethe, Dickens, Lyell, Tyndall, Bry- 
ant, Willis, Mrs. Sigourney, and many others. Were it not 
for the obtrusion of a railroad map, and a sly prominence 
given to the Michigan Central railroad, one would not sus- 
pect that there was any other motive in the publishing of 
this book than to make a contribution to the literature of 
this sublime subject; and, indeed, there is no reason why it 
should not be gratefully accepted as such. The workman- 
ship is creditable to amateur Chicago, and the matter pre- 
sents more scenic, poetic and scientific descriptions of 


Niagara that can probably be found in any other way for 
the money. 


TWENTY POEMS FROM HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Iilustrated 
by his son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


pp.61. $4.00. 

This is the first of what willsoon bea long and perplexing 
list of illustrated books that will apply for holiday honors, 
and from the peculiar and tender relations the artist and the 
poet bear to each other it will doubtless receive first attention. 
The twenty poems have long since run the gauntlet of 
criticism, and have passed into classic ground. Of the 
illustrations it must be said they do not deserve unqualified 
praise. Those representing water and restful landscape 
scenes have a peculiar charm, quite suggestive of the poet’s 
own peaceful appreciation of such, but when attempt is 
made to give us a nearer view of sterner scenes or of 


LT 


sdcieties at very low rate by the publishers. In twenty-five 
spirited cuts with slight descriptions attached, the cruelty 
of the check-rein, of brutal driving, of the transportation 
of live-stock, of hunting, and to neglected children, are set 
forth in such a way as to leave an abiding lesson. No 
better fruit can be hung on the Christmas trees soon to 
ripen than a lot of these little books. Let one be given to 
each boy and girl in the Sunday-school, and it will set them 
to thinking and hasten along the kingdom of kindness, the 
reign of good-will. 


——— 


Mnity Glib. 
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ON CLUBS. 


EpiTor or Uniry:—I have observed that in one of the 
recent numbers of Tar Unity, you have given some accoun 
of the Unity Club connected with All Souls Church in you 
city, and of the work in the study of Robert Brownin 
they have done and are doing. 

It may interest your readers to know that we have a‘very 
flourishing Browning Club in this city. It is now just 
about one year of age, has had from the first a large mem- 
bership—indeed, more have applied for admission than it 
was practicable to receive—and the interest has steadily 
increased from the beginning. It is in no sense of, or con- 
nected with, any religious organization, but embraces per- 
sons of all shades of faith and denominational connection, 
and of none. We have Catholics, the orthodox Protestant 
denominations are liberally represented, and there are nat- 
urally Unitarians, Universalists and the Free Religious 
Leading orthodox clergymen of the city, particularly Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian, are members. and freely par- 
ticipate. Indeed, we have, as I believe, from varied sources 
a collection of some of the very best minds, most culti- 
vated, earnest and thoughtful, that in our town, certainly, 
could be drawn together. And together we sit to the con- 
sideration of this eminently gifted and powerful mind, and 
I am sure there is none who does not feel that he derives 
enrichment and enlargement from the study. No one is 
so proficient, so well acquainted with the best that letters 
may afford, that he is not instructed and benefited in the 
pursuit. Here is a school good for the most advanced as 
well as the tyros. There is work to be done, a great deal 
of it often in penetrating to and gettting possession of the 
frequently deep-lying thought, and tracing out the many 
references to things unknown to most; but with the careful 
division of labor, it has not been thus far difficult of accom- 
plishment. ‘The return well rewards the pains. 

The contact, withal, is quickening. The conversations 


human figures the results are very unsatisfactory, as in 
the case of the Village Blacksmith’s daughters, whose sing- 
ing must have been of the most nerveless kind. Several of 
the cuts, including the Village Smithy, have the appear- 
ance of being only partly finished, as if the printers were 


calling for copy before the engravers had completed their] 


work. 


Ways or CRUELTY. Illustrated. By Thomas E. Hill. Hill’s Standard 
Book Company, Chicago, Ill. pph. pp. 37. 


This is a little missionary prepared in the interests of 
humane societies for free distribution, furnished for such 
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and discussions, free, earnest, frank, while held always 
within the bounds of a true urbanity and courtesy, bring 
| out the best thought, and amid whatever differences, reveal 
| the deep grounds on which all sincere minds find agree- 
ment and fellowship. All learn to know each other better, 
get a greater, truer catholicity, and attain a deeper mutual 
‘respect and sympathy. It is beyond question that these 
studies, faithfully pursued, will not only be exceedingly 
stimulating, they will have sure tendency to broaden, liber- 
alize, emancipating in thought those who are still under 
the thrall of the traditional and limitary. 
The first season, “The Ring and the Book” occupied the 
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an 
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entire period. This year the volume “ Men and Women” is 
the one upon which we have begun, taking from that what 
may seem the most significant selections. At the last-read- 
ing, “ By the Fireside,” and “ The Experience of Karshish,” 
were considered, and very much enjoyed. 

This Club owes much to Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell 
University, one of the really profound scholars in English 
literature in our country, and a very warm admirer, af 
is an acquaintance and personal friend of Browning. ) 
has interested himself deeply in the establishment of clubs 
devoted to the study of this poet, and I think there are 
quite flourishing ones in several] of the Eastern cities, as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. All that has been done with 
us certainly—all this and much more—can be accomplished 
in almost any city or town in the country, by a little reso- 
lute effort, and the effect would be most healthful and be- 
nign, not only within but without the circle of the imme- 


diate membership. Cuarues D. B. MILiG, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1883. 


Gonferences. 


— { 


WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. me 


The annual meeting of this organization, being the last in 
our Western series of State Conferences for this year, came 
so late as to strike the earliest Arctic wave, and the non-resi- 
dent attendance was seriously affected by winter’s first sur- 
prise. However, Baraboo is a notorious Conference center; 
the home attendance was excellent, and the meeting enabled 
the Conference to take new hold on its work. The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. G. E. Gordon of Milwaukee 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 15,in which he took for his 
text, ** Perfect love casteth out fear.” In this discourse he 
ably traced the evolution of the religious sentiment out of 
fear into confidence, out of violence into tenderness. After 
an hour’s conference next morning, the meeting was organ- 
ized with Rev. Mr. Gordon as chairman, and Rev. Mr. 
Crooker of Madison, as secretary; Hon. H. H. Giles, Revs. 
W. C. Wright and A. A..Roberts as committee on nomina- 
tions. The work at Milwaukee, Madison, Wyoming, Bara- 
boo, and the state at large was reported by Messrs. Gordon 
Crooker, Wright and Jones, after which an essay on ; 
“Religious Teachings of Matthew Arnold” was rea 
Mr. Crooker. In the afternoon a discourse was deli 
by the Editor of Unrry and a paper on the “ Reformati 
was read by Prof. Allen of Madison. In the evening~the 
Conference closed with a sermon by Rev. David N. Utter of 
Chicago, followed by an address from Mr. Gordon, to a 
large audience. Among the most interesting episodes of 
the meeting was a frank and cordial address from Rev. Mr. 
Pinch, the resident Congregationalist minister, and an 
impromptu account of the visit of Mr. Mozoomdar to Chi- 
cago, and its results, by Mr. Utter. The need of a new 
church building at Madison was earnestly discussed and 
the treasurer, Mr. Gordon, was requested to canvass the state 
in the interests of such a project. The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously passed: 


WHEREAs, The Unitarian Society of Madison isin need of a suitable 
church building and has already secured a valuable site therefor in the 
very heart of the city; and, 

WHEREAS, The said Society by its promising growth, its location at 
the political and literary center of the State, and its consequent oppor- 
tunities for influence is wéll entitled to liberal sympathy and help in 
its struggle for progress and permauence; therefore, 

Resolved, That the*dfficers of the Wisconsin Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Independent Societies be instructed to take such measures 
as they may deem proper to raise funds within the State toward build- 
ing a Unitarian church at Madison, and that this cause is hereby com- 
mended to the friends of freedom, fellowship and character in religion 
throughout this commonwealth. 


Following are the officers-elect: President, Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen, of Madison; Vice Presidents, Frank Avery, of 
Baraboo, and B. 8. Hoxie, of Cooksville; Treasurer, Rev. G. 
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by 
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E. Gordon, of Milwaukee; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Crooker, of 
Madison; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. F.C. Cook, of Janesville. 
The Conference accepted the invitation of Mr. Gordon to 
hold a summer session on the banks of Lake Koskkonong. 
Our cause in Wisconsin has suffered much of late years by 
removals, but the State that is second only to Michigan in 
general intelligence and educational advantages is rich in 
material that will tell for liberal religion in the future. 


The Gxchange Cable. 


THE MODERN SPHINX. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The past is in the present heard; 
Unquiet moves the truth once stirred 
Till spoken be the “solvent word.” 


Not only to the Thebans came 
The fiery question, winged with flame. 
We hear the same, yet not the same. 


Uplifted from her dread domain, 
The Sphinx may bring us deathless pain— 
Beyond, her threatening is vain. 


I solve no riddle, Sphinx, for thee, 
But hold thee fast and rigidly; 
Hope thou for no escape from me. 


Not less well won we count the field 
By waiting, than by fighting sealed; 
Thou, thou thyself, shalt answer yield. 


O Life, I hold thee face to face; 
Nor move I back one single pace 
For accident of time or space. 


For time and space to me belong, 
Nor know they how to work me wrong. 
I wait, for I, not thou, am strong. 


Day after day may slow go by; 
After the worst that thou canst try, 
At last, at last thou shalt reply! 


No haste—Eternity is now; 
No rest—I will not let thee go; 
What thou hast asked, that answer thou! 


The Radical, 1868. 


ALLE Same.—The oath question in these skeptical days is 
being shown up in all its absurdity, as, for instance, in the 
following cases: Mr. Carter, the West Kent coroner, was 
holding an inquest at Deptford, when accidentally it was 
discovered that the book on which the jury was being 
sworn, instead of being a New ‘Testament, was a copy of 


Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Whether it had been 
used before for a similar purpose, and if so“vhether it had 
proved as effective as'a New Testament with a cross on the 
| cover, appears not to have been inquired into. In Queens- 
land, another incident occurred. A Chinaman had to give 
his @yidence, and was asked how he would be sworn. His 
reply was: “ Menocare. Clack ’im saucer, kill ’im cock, 
blow out ’im matchee, smell ’im book, alle same.” He was 
allowed to “smtll ‘im book.” While in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, two borough magistrates spent so much time in a 
trivial case arguing with a seventeen-year-old girl that the 
Protestant Bible is as orthodox as the Douay Bible that the 
case was put over one month.—The Index. 


We imitate the blind traveler, whose only object in climb- 
ing a mountain was to get to the top before his compan- 
ions; but it would be wiser to imitate them while they 
paused and looked about them, and went up as if inspired. 
—Samuel Eliot. 
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Kittle Wenity. 


ELLEN T. Lxeonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mrs. E. E. Margan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see’’ in this wonderful world about us, and | 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the | 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. | 


THE VALUE OF A GIFT. | 


| 


It would be a sad pity if we measured the value | 
of a gift only by the use or pleasure to ourselves, 
of the thing given. The reality of a gift hes much | 
more in the friendly kindness of the thought which | 
prompted the giver. One may well be grateful | 
when because of a kindly remembrance, he is made | 
to possess it in the shape of some article of use or 
beauty. But if the other way of considering it se- 
cures any hold upon us, we are already beginning 
to drift out on the tide of pauperism, and had bet- | 
ter bestir ourselves and wade back to shore as speed- | 
ily as possible before we get out into waters too 
deep to feel the ground under our feet. Here is a 
little story showing that truest politeness which ac- 
knowledges the spirit of a gift, before the gift. 
Perhaps we have thought we were more polite than 
Arabs, but quite likely it was because we did not 
know all we might about the Arabs: 


“A poor Arab going through the desert met with 
a sparkling spring. Accustomed to brackish water, 
a draught from this sweet well in the wilderness 
seemed, in his simple mind, a present fit for the 
caliph. So he filled the leather bottle and, after a 
weary tramp, laid his gift at his sovereign’s feet. 
The monarch, with a magnanimity that put many a 
Christian to the blush, called for a cup aad drank 
freely, and then with a smile thanked the Arab and 
presented him with a reward. The courtiers pressed 
eagerly around for a draught of the wonderful water 
which was regarded as worthy such a princely ac- 
knowledgment. To their surprise, the caliph forbade 
them to touch a drop. Then, after the simple- 
hearted giver left the royal presence, with a new 
spring of joy swelling up in his heart, the monarch 
explained the motive of prohibition: ‘During the 
long journey, the water in this leather bottle had 
become impure and distasteful; but it was an offer- 
ing of love, and as such I accepted it with pleasure. 
I feared, however, that if I allowed another to taste 
it, he would not conceal his disgust. Therefore it 
was that I forbade you to partake lest the heart of 
the poor man would be wounded.’ ” 


There is also a politeness due on the part of the 
giver concerning his gift. We do not wish to re- 
main ignorantly content with our kind impulse only. 
We wish to educate ourselves to think what would 


the most perfect shape into which we can put our 
gift. 

We shall have a chance to make these thoughts 
practical during the next few weeks in planning our 
Christmas gifts. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


Oh, what should we do in the winter 
If a little bird did not sing, 

Deep in the heart, low in the heart,— 
“After the winter comes spring’’? 


Oh, what should we do in the darkness 
If a little bird did not say, 

Soft in the heart, sweet in the heart,— 
“After the darkness comes day”? 


Oh, what should we do in the tempest, 
If the little bird should cease 

Singing deep in the heart, low in the heart,— 
“After the storm comes peace”? 


—Dayspring. 


OSTRICH CHICKENS. 


Cc. H. CLARKE. . 


An interesting article called “Farming for 
Feathers’ appeared in the January number of the 
Century Magazine, from which I will take the fol- 
lowing items: An ordinary ostrich egg is alleged 
to contain as much meat as twenty-four hens’ eggs. 
In| the process of artificial incubation the young 
shiv can be heard kicking and tapping at its shell 
on about the fortieth day. On finding its way out 
of ‘the shell, the chick sits down on its haunches, 
and stares about the earth and up at the sky, as 
much as to say, “ What does it allmean?’ And al- 
though it soon begins to hobble about a little, at 
least two days must elapse before it gets any defi- 
nite idea of the connection of things. On about 
the third day it seems to feel the need of food. In 
the course of a few days the ostrich chick is quite 
as large as an ordinary hen, but it is infinitely pret- 
tier. Its lovely eyes, deep, dark and soft; its 
shapely bill; its broad intelligent crown and beau- 
tiful neck, both of a rich brown, elegantly mottled; 
and its close thick coat of brownish-yellow down 
hid on the back and sides with spangles of porcu- 
pine-like quills, give it a unique appearance among 
chickens. The chicks are put together under the 
care of a herd boy, and allowed to roam about dur- 
ing the day, and in the evening are brought indoors 
and ‘put into a box littered with dry straw and cov- 
ered over with a blanket. Under this operation 
the little things whimper and express their feelings, 
whether of gratitude or protestation, with a low 
piping trill; but they are soon off to sleep. 

A peculiarity of young ostriches, not the least 
interesting and amusing, is their waltzing pro- 


be most truly acceptable to our friend, and what is 


clivity. On being let out in the morning the young 
troop dart off one after another; then stopping 


Wan Ls =. 


suddenly they give themselves a whirl about, ana 
proceeding a few paces, repeat the revolution, each | 
time slightly ducking their heads, a gesture which | 
gives a certain grotesque grace to the movement. | 
When a troup are performing together, their move- 
ments are frequently synchronous, and their nod- 
dings in perfect time,—a comical caricature on the 
movements of the human dance. Sometimes a 
bird will make five or six gyrations in succession, 
but others only swerve fantastically from side to 
side, with wings flaunting as they go, like a romp- 
ing girl’s dress. They sometimes keep the dance 
up for an hour or more, careering first to one side 
of the field and then to the other. 


| 
| 
| 


-practical use at once. 
at school, you like to take your library book a 
down and read it. 
have learned to a variety of things to thordt 


The old notion that the ostrich buries its head in 
the sand in case of danger, proves to be another of 
the numerous natural history facts which are utterly 
mythical. It is true, however, that the wild birds, 
when run down, are known to tumble to the eart 
and thrust their necks under a bush, and this may 
have given rise to the proverb. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID. 


Vogelweid the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister 

Under Wurtzburg’s minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 


Saying, “ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long. 


Thus the bard of love departed; 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 


* * * * * 


Till at length the portly abbott 
Murmured, * Why this waste of food? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our starving brotherhood.” 


Then in vain o’er tower and turret 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


*k * * 


* * 


Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones, 
And tradition only tells us 


Where repose poet’s bones; 


But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend; 
And the name of Vogelweid. 


—H. W. Longfel 


TEST YOUR LEARNING. 


But you want to apply w e 


test its value, and also to test your own skill in the 


use of it. You will therefore read all the hand-bills, \ 
| notices, show-cards, etc., which you come across. 


i 


h | Wi 
cator says: 


| 
' 


’ 
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Different kinds of print have a charm for you. You 


ll read the newspapers too. The National Edu- 


“Why should not boys and girls learn in school 


to read that which will be their chief, if not their 
only, mental food when they become men and 


women? The newspaper is a not only of 
current events, but of the thong experience, and 
knowledge of the times. Teach reading, then, in 
the common schools; teach it thoroughly; though 
you seem to do it at the expense of other branches.” 
,jThe more variously you can apply your knowl- 
edge of any particular kind, the more thorough it 
becomes. We all know that a boy is quite willing 
to follow up this principle with a new knife, or a 
girl with a new pencil. 

Be equally willing with your reading, your sew- 
ing, and all your regular, substantial acquirements. 

The best things to learn first are those which are 
needed oftenest mght round our every day life. 


Christianity means to the merchant that he should 
be honest; to the judge it means that he should be 
just; to the servant, that he should be faithful; to 
the school-boy, that he should be diligent; to the 
street-sweeper, that he should sweep clean; to every 


| worker, that his work shall be well done. 


THE WAY IT STRUCK HER. 


A little ragged orphan-girl, who ne’er 
Had had a home nor known a parent’s care, 


| And who, with shoeless feet and hatless head, 

| Newspapers sold to earn her scanty bread,— 

Was taken from the city far away, 

With others of her kind, one summer day, 

To look upon the ocean. At the sight 

Her thin, sharp face was filled with grave delight; 
And some one said, “* I wonder what can be 

Her thoughts, poor child, about this mighty sea!” 
She heard the words, and quickly turned her head, 
And in low tones, “ 1’s thinkin, ma’am,” she said, 
‘**l’s glad I comed; because I never sor 

Enough of anything at wunst before.” 


—Harper’s Young People. 
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WMrnnouncements. 


The new Christmas Service is now ready. 
It is a 16-page pamphlet, twelve pages 
containing the service, with four pages of 
carols. Price per hundred, $2.50; sample 
copies 5 cents. Published by the Western 
Unitarian 8S. S. Society, 135 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
REPORTS. 


EpiTor oF Unity: Please acknowledge 
the receipt of the following sums by the 
Western. Unitarian Conference since its an- 
nual session in May, 1883: 


Annual membership dues of 


Rev. J. Fisher, of Alton........ 3 
Mrs. S. M. Knox, of Princeton.. 
Miss Fannie Field, of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. E. S. Billings, of Alton.... 
Mrs. C. R. Suter, of St. Louis... 
Mr. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., of Troy... 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, of Chicago..... 
May 30. Life membership dues of 
W. E. Furness, of Chicago...... 25 
June 11. From Unity Church of 
St. Paul, per Rev. W. C.Gannett. 50 
Oct. 1. From the same.......... 41 
“ 2. From Church of Messiah of 
Chicago, per B. D. Slocum, Treas. 350 
Nov. 1. From Unitarian Society of 
Madison, Wis., per Prof. W. F. 
I ei. Soe awd owl ek 4 on 10 
Nov. 5. From Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee, per Rev. G. E. Gord- 
don for Rev. C. Janson’s church. 55 
Nov. 6. From All Souls Society of 
Chicago, per F. M, Wilder, Treas. 21 66 
Nov. 7. From Churth of the Unity 
of Cleveland, per Rev. F. L. Hos- 
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Nov. 8. From Free Congregational 
Church of Bloomington, per Rev. 
i A < 00 6 5506 Dheds acca 15 00 


a 674 66 


Above receipts prove inadequate for our 
needs, and we are as usual at this time of 
year embarrassed by lack of funds to meet 
our secretary’s salary and current expenses, 
The oft-made request is repeated that soci- 
eties and contributors forward a portion of 


their contributions if not now convenient 


to send the whole. Promptness gives en 
hanced value to the amounts. 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. 
November 27, 1883. 


MR. MEAD’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead is to deliver a course 
of six lectures upon The Pilgrim Fathers 
at the Church of the Messiah, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, Dec. 3, 6, 10, 13, 


17 and 20; and the same ‘course at Unity 
Church, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
Dec. 4, 7,11, 14,18 and 21. The special 
subjects of the lectures are “ Puritanism,” 
“ New England in England,” “ New England 
in Holland,” “Plymouth,” “ Bradford’s 
Journal,” and “John Robinson.” The pur- 
pose of the course is that of exhibiting the 
essential Puritan spirit and enforcing its 
importance to-day in society, in the church, 
and in the commonwealth. Mr. Mead is 
also giving a course of Sunday Evening 
lectures at the Third Unitarian Church, on 
America in the American Poets—four lec- 
tures, devoted to Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Emerson, showing what each 
has done with American subjects; and for 
American life and thought. 

Mr. Mead’s address, while in the West, is 
at the office of UNrry. 


THE ILLINOIS FRATERNITY. 


Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Bloomington, [Il., 
Minister at Large, of the Illinois Fratern- 
ity of Liberal Religious Societies, desires 
to correspond with the friends of liberal 
thought throughout the State, and is pre- 
pared to make engagements to preach or 
lecture as opportunity offers. Contribu- 
tions to the cause for this work to be sent 
to C. E. Switzer, Esq., Galesburg, IIll., Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Fraternity. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS OF THE WORLD. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Pastor of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, will deliver a course of 
Sunday Evening Lectures on the above 
topic in the hall at 3514 Vincennes Avenue, 
as follows: 


1883-4. 
Dec. 2. Zoroaster, the Seer of Persia. 
Dec. 9. Buddha, the Light of Asia. 


Dee. 16. Confucius, the Chinese Moralist. 
Dec. 23. Socrates, the Sage of Greece. 
Dec. 30, Moses, the Hebrew Law-giver. 


Jan. 6. Jesus, the Founder of Christian- 
ity. 

Jan. 13. Mohammed, the Prophet of 
Arabia. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CABINET ORGANS, 


Daniel F. Beatty, proprietor of the fam- 
ous Beatty Organ Manufactory, at Wash- 
ington, N. J., was recently at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. To a Tripune reporter he 
gave some facts as to the growth in the 
cabinet organ business. 

“Any information that I can give you,” 
he said, “ must necessarily be personal and 
relating more to my particular business, 
but to that you are welcome. On October 
9, 1879, ground was broken for my factory 


at Washington, N. J., which was completed 
and occupied by January 1, 1880. An acre 
of land was attached. The monthly gale 
of organs then averaged about 150, To. 
day we have thirteen acres of land, wel. 
nigh covered with buildings and lumber 
and the monthly shipments reach 2,000 
organs, apart from the sale of pianos, 
Upward of 1,000,000 feet of choice woods 
are kept constantly in stock, 200,000 fegt 
being required each month for merely 
boxing the instruments. Our orders come 
from all parts of this country, from Sonth 
America, England, the Continent and Ang. 
stralia. In the factory we employ 500 men. 
You may judge of the demand for cabinet 
organs by the fact that an organ is made 
by us every ten minutes. 

“ Realizing the immense profits made by 
middlemen, I determined to have no agents, 
but to sell directly to the people, thus 
enabling them to purchase at a low price, 
Take, for instance, our Beethoven organ, 
of which 25,000 have been sold. It hag 
twenty-seven stops and ten sets of reeds, is 
handsomely cased in ash, black walnut or 
mahogany, and sells for $125. It is im- 
possible for a manufacturer employing 
agents to make this organ for less than 
$300. Extensive advertising has helped to 
increase the trade.” 

Mr. Beatty in eight years has amassed a 
large fortune. He is thirty-five years old, 
and a bachelor. His follow-townsmen have 
elected him to the office of Mayor for five 
successive years.—WN. Y. Tribune. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


rom SALE BT 


The Colegrove Book Co. 
135 WABASH AVE,., CHICAGO. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Walker (J. H.) Money, Trade, and Bank- 


ing. 16mo. $0.75 
Ware (John F. W.) Wrestling and Wait- 
ing. 12mo. $1.50 


Watson (John). Schelling’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism. 16mo. $1.25 


Westcott and Hort. The Greek New 


Testament. Post 8vo. $2.00 
Vol. IL., comprising Introduction and 
Appendix. Post 8vo. $2.00 
Greek-English Testament. Post 8vo. 
83.50 

Whipple’s (E. P.) Works. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top. 
Literature and Life. $1.50 
Essays and Reviews. 2 vols. $3.00 
Character and Characteristic Men $1.50 
The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 


$1.50 

Success and its Conditions. $1.50 
The set, 6 vols. - $9.00) 
Half calf. $18.00 


Ce el 


—— 


Whist (American or Standard). 
w. P. Revised edition. 


__-Its Laws and Principles. 
dish. 


16mo. Net. 
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By G. 


16mo. $1.00 
By Caven- 
$1.00 


__-Qr Bumblepuppy? By Pembridge. 
16mo. 


20.50 


Whitcher (Frances M.) The Widow Be- 


dott Papers. 


12mo. 


$1.25 


Winchell (Alex.) World Life, ér Com- 


parative Geology. vo. 


Zschokke (H.) 


$2.50 


‘Meditations on Life, 


Death, and Eternity. Translated from 
the German by Fredrica Rowan. Crown 


8vo. 


$2.00 
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FICTION. 


Bishop (W. H.) Detmold: A Romance. 


“ Little Classic” style. 


18mo. $1.25 


The House of a Merchant Prince: A 
Novel of New York. 


Bjornson (Bjornstjerne). Works. Amer- 
ican Edition, sanctioned by the author, 
and translated by Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
of the University of Wisconsin. In taste- 
ful 16mo volumes. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


Arne. 
A Happy Boy. 


The 


Fisher Maiden. ° 


12mo. 


The Bridal March, and other Stories. 
Captain Mansana, and other Stories. 
Magnhild. 

Per vol. 

Per set, 7 vols. 


21.00 
$7.00 


Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 16mo. 


Crawford (F. Marion). 
Story of Modern India. 
Dr. Claudius. 


A True Story. 


$1.00 


Mr. Isaacs: A 

12mo. ,$1.00 

12mo. 
$1.00 


Hardy (A. S.) But Yet a Woman. A 


Novel. 


16mo. 


$1.25 


Harland (Marion). Judith: A Chronicle 


of Old Virginia. 
Harte (Francis Bret). 


12mo. 


$1.50 


Works, rearranged, with an Introduction 


and a portrait. 


I, 


Poetical 


In 5 vols.,crown 8vo. 
Works, 


and dramatic 


piece, Two Men of Sandy Bar, with 
an Introduction by the author, and 


portrait. 


$2.00 


fl. The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 


Other Stories. 


$2.00 


Ill. Tales of the Argonaute and Eastern 


Sketches. 


Gabriel Conroy. 


$2.00 
$2.00 


Stories and Condensed Noyels. 


The set, 5 vols. 
Half calf. 


eee 


$2.00 
$10.00 
$20.00 


$1.50 | 
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Harte (Francis Bret). : 
Flip, and Found at Blazing Star. Two 
Stories. “Little Classic” style. 18 
mo. $1.00 

In the Carquinez Woods. “ Little Clas- 
sic” style. 18mo. $1.00 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Dr. Grimshaw’s 


Secret. 12mo. Riverside Edition. $2.00 
Hoppus (Mary A. M.) A Great Treason. 
12mo. $1.00 
Howells (W. D.) A Modern Instance, 
16mo. $1.50 
A Woman’s Reason. 16mo. $1.50 
Dr. Breen’s Practice. 16mo. $1.50 
The Sleeping Car. 32mo. $0.30 
Ingelow (Jean). Off the Skelligs. A 
Novel. 16mo. $1.50 


Fated to be Free. A Novel. 16mo. $1.50 


Sarah De Berenger. A Novel. 16mo. 
$1.50 
Don John. A Novel. 16mo. $1.00 
The above 4 vols. in sets only, imitation 
half calf. $5.00 
James (Henry, Jr.) The Portrait of a 
| Lady. 12mo. $2.00 
Janson (Kristofer). The Spell-Bound 
Fiddler. A Norse Romance. ‘Translated 
by Auber Forestier. With an Introduction 


by R. B. Anderson. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
Jewett (Sarah 0.) The Mate of the Day- 


light. 18mo. $1.25 
Oliphant (Mrs.) A Little Pilgrim. 16mo. 
$0.75 

Phelps (Elizabeth Stuart). 
The Gates Ajar. 16mo. $1.50 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. 16mo. $1.50 
Hedged In. 16mo. $1.50 
The Silent Partner. 16mo. $1.50 
The Story of Avis, 16mo. $1.50 
Sealed Orders, and other Stories. 16mo. 
$1.50 
Friends: A Duet. 16mo. $1.25 
Doctor Zay. 16mo. $1.25 
The above 8 vols. in box. $11.00 
Beyond the Gates. 16mo. $1.25 
Roe (Rev. E. P.) His Sombre Rivals. 
12mo. $1.50 
Shorthouse (J. H.) John Inglesant. A 
Romance. 12mo. $1.00 
Story of Ida (The). By Francesca. 
16mo. . . $0.75 


Tinker (Mary Agnes). The Jewel in the 


Lotos. 12mo. $1.50 
Transplanted Rose (A). A Story of 
New York Society. 16mo._ $1.00 


Wister (Mrs. A. L.) Banned and Blessed. 


12mo. $1.50 
Woolson (Constance Fenimore.) Anne. | 
A Novel. 16mo: $1.25. 


For the Major. A Novelette. 16mo. $1.00. 


— eae ee 


JUVENILE, 


Abbott (Jacob). Florence Stories. 6 
vols. 16mo.__ $6.00 | 


Abbott (Jacob). — 


Franconia Stories. 10 vols. 16mo. $10.00 


Jonas Books. 6 vols. 16mo. $5.40 
Lucy Books. 6 vols. 16mo. $5.40 
Rollo Books. 14 vols. 16mo. $14.00 
Rollo’s Tour in Europe. 10 vols. 16mo. 

$10.00 


Alcott (Louisa M.) Little Women. 
lustrated. Small 4to. Full 


Il- 
gilt, ($3.50.) 
$9.00 


Net. 

Andrews (Jane). Eachand All. 16mo. 
Net. $0.60 
Seven Little Sisters. 16mo. Net. $0.60 

Black (William). Four Macnicols. 12mo. 

$1.00 

Brooks (Noah). The Boy Emigrants. 
12mo $1.50 
The Fairport Nine. 12mo. $1.25 

Eggleston (Edward). The Hoosier 
School Boy. 12me. $1.00 


Cassell’s Book of Sports and Games. 8vo. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Church (Alfred). Stories from Homer. 
Stories from Virgil. 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 
Stories from Herodotus. 
Stories from Livy. 


5 vols. 12mo. Each $1.50 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Novels. Cloth, 
gilt, crown 8vo. Each $0.65 


Madame Thérése. 

The Conscript. 

The Great Invasion of France. 
The Blockade. 

The States General. 1789. 
The Country in Danger. 
Waterloo. 

The Illustrious Dr. Mathews. 
Stories of the Rhine. 

Friend Fritz. 

The Alsatian School-Master. 

The Polish Jew. 

Master Daniel Rock. 

War. 

Year One of the Republic. 1793. 
Citizen Bonaparte. 1794—1815. 
Confessions of a Clarionet-Player. 
Campaign in Kabylia. 

The Man-Wolf. 

The Wild Huntsman. 


Greey (Edward). The Bear-Worshipers 
of Yezo and the Island of Karafuto. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. Illuminated 
Covers. $1.75 


The Wonderful City of Tokio. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. Illuminated Cov- 


ers. $1.75 
Young Americans inJapan. Royal 8vo. 


1792. 


Cloth, $2.50 
Illuminated covers, $1.75 
Jackson (Mrs. Helen). [H. H.] Let- 
ters from a Cat.* Small 4to. $1.25 
Nelly’s Silver Mine. 12mo. $1.50 


Kieffer (Harry M.) The Recollections of 
a Drummer-boy. 16mo. $1.25 


In the above list we give for convenience the PusiisHers’ Retart Prices. These are subject to a uniform 
discount of TWENTY PER CENT., except where marked Net. If it is desired that books ordered be sent by 
mail, a sufficient sum must be added to cover postage, the amount for an ordinary 12mo book being about 10 
cents, and other sizes in proportion. 


Special terms to the trade and to public libraries. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
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UNITY... 


LITTLE 


LOUISA M, ALCOTT. 


WOMEN. 


We have on hand a limited number of 
copies of the large 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


of this book, published at $5.00. The 
publisher’s price is now $3.50. During the 
month of December, 1883, we shall sell 
them at the unprecedented price of 


$2.00 Net. 


This price is strictly net. If the book 
is to be sent by mail, 23 cents should be 
added for postage. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CS NW 


RAILWAY 


OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
Eastern and Northwestern Towa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi , Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, ntral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, be bm, = sae Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, na, Ja . 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia ew 
Zealand, and all principal points {n the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals =e 
as 
t: 


leading rai 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rinci routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL afd MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu our Tickets 
by this route AND WI AKE NONE 
OTHER. . 


For rates for le or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
gare to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 

All Cou Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
by this e. 


J. D. LAYNG MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen. Sup't. ” 2d Vice-Pres, and Gen. Manager. 
W. H. , 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIREOT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unity Office. Price 10 cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 

LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unity will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago. 


oe 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL beginsits next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of. 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 

ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


— 


‘sTTNITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 
of tracts to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents 
Price, } Ten copies, 25 conte. Including postage. 


—lYrow tready -— 


—) THE (—- 
Chicago & North-Western |s:.'-sestiion rina a Simoun 
i 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETO. , 
No. 4. *“*‘AsouT PRAYER.” ; 
No. 5. “Tae PowxrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 
No.7..““THe GROWTH OF Fairu.’’By H. M. Sithmons, 


Im Preraration and Ready Soon. 


No. 6. *‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITS PRIN- 
CIPLEs,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


LIBERAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS, 


Faith and Freedom. By Sroprorp 4. 
Brooke. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 362............. $1.50 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays, 
By Frances POWER CosBE. 12mo. pp. 266... 1,59 


The Duties of Women. By Frances Powrp 
Cossx. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1.0 


The Two ConsciencesfAn Essay. By Wn. 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth.......... .B 


A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvs 
P. Stespins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233.......... 13 


Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. w. 
WARE. pp. ix, 340 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 
New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo, 


GER oo oc 6565 cece cece cece ccecssbsccccccesce 1.50 
Poems. By Minor J. SavaGe. 18mo. pp 247, 
UM I, wae cwrasS oesreve tevduxethnidensccin 1.50 


The Minister’s Hand-book : For Christen- 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J. SAvaGE. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo0. pp. 121. Cloth... .% 


The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M.J.Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 10 


Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SavaGE, to which is added an address by W. 

H. SAVAGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.......... 1.0 


Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savaceg. 12mo, 


ED, Gee GENT 68050 oc vce ceseceesebeevasned 1.0 
Talks About Jesus. By M. J. Savaaeg. 

oS RR i ee 1, 
The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav. 

vs. SO Oe 


Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. 
12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth 


A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 
mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 18mo, pp. 106. 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ................ 1.00 

Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 


C (seats free), Smo 
Pullman Palace 


t Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 

ao! oe with 1 man Palace Slee 
ping Cars an 

“asnous ©. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlingto 


COING NORTH AND etch 
Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches 
man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daly 1 
t. n 9 ’ 
orli n, Cedar Rapids and eae Lae to &t. 


m & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with 
Bluffs, & Des Mointe. Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and 
ph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-j}and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Onl 
een , Lincoln & Denver. Through cars|change of cars between St. Louis an aa 
tween polis & Council Bluffs via Peoria.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denv® 
All connections made in It is} Colorado. 


Union ts. 
own as the great THROUGH CAR LENE: 


It is universally admitted to be the 


' Finest Equipped Raliroad in the World for ali Classes of Travel. 
. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. 


e7™_™ 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicas? 


